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NEWS OF 


FTER what the supersiitious would regard as ill-omened 
delays Mr. Churchill! and his colleagues are on the 
point of landing in New York. In certain American 
quarters their arrival seems to be awaited with appre- 

hensicn rather than enthusiasm. The Prime Minister was not 
invited to come; he asked to come. That means that he wants 
something and has come to get it. In any case he is about 
ten times as able as Mr. Truman and will make rings round 
him. And so on. All intensely stupid, and representing, 
fortunately, the views of entirely unimportant sections of 
opinion—with one or two regrettable exceptions. Actually the 
situation is perfectly clear. Mr. Churchill rightly puts an 
under ianding between the United States and the British 
Commonwealth above all other safeguards for peace in the 
world. He goes to Washington not to make demands but to 
talk over all aspects of Anglo-American co-operation, with a 
view to avoiding misunderstanding everywhere. After all, he 
has not-been to America as Prime Minister for six years and 
more-It is of the highest value that he should make personal 
contact with the principal authorities in the United States. 
British foreign policy may be, and is, kept out of party politics, 
but no one will deny that it makes some difference whether it 
is directed by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morrison or by Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Eden. It is well that Americans should have the 
fullest opportunity of realising the difference. That alone is 
more than enough to justify the American visit. 


When Force Meets Force y 


General Robertson has declared that the British garrison in 
the Canal Zone will meet force with force; to which Nahas 
Pasha has produced the pithy rejoinder that Egypt will meet 
force with force. These verbal exchanges do nobody any good. 
Although both sides may from time to time discover what seem 
to be encouraging symptoms of weakening resolution, these are 
not yet of any real significance. The essential difference between 
the British and Egyptian point of view is that, while we stand 
pat on our rights, we are prepared to negotiate about them, 
whereas the Egyptians refuse to admit that their claims are a 
subject for negotiation at all. This being so, it is obviously 
our advantage to emphasise the comparative flexibility of our 
attitude, and not to compete with the Egyptians in rigidity. This 
is not to say that the Egyptian guerillas are a threat which can 
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be ignored. At present, it is true, they are absurdly inexperi- 
enced, but it would be a mistake to suggest that they lacked 
courage or that the support they receive from the local popuia- 
tion of the Canal Zone will be lukewarm. On the other hand 
the law permitting the carrying of arms, in whatever form it 
is finally passed, is likely to be more of a nuisance to the 
Egyptian than to the British authorities. When a leading paper 
can urge the speedy passage of the law on the grounds that 
“carrying arms is the recognised right of citizens of a free 
country,” the potentialities for trouble are clearly endless. The 
very real threat of anarchy hanging over Egypt makes it 
essential for us not to spurn help from any quarter. General 
Nuri Said may or may not have brought with him to London 
a detailed plan for ending the present dispute, but whatever 
suggestions he has to make, whether they are formal or 
informal, should be given the closest attention. He probably 
knows as well as any man what it is practical to expect MidJle 
Eastern public opinion, in its present mood, to accept, and he is 
certainly aware of the broader strategic aspects of the problem. 
It was to a great extent thanks to his intervention that the 
Palestine troubles were cleared up in 1939, and even if the 
present moment is not opportune, the occasion may soon come 
when he could perform an even more useful service. 


Korean Issues 


The offer by the United Nations’ negotiators to modify their 
claims for supervision and inspection throughout Korea during 
the truce, in return for the abandonment of the Communists’ 
insistence on their right to build new airfields, never quite 
looked like a balanced bargain. The Communists firmly 
rejected it, and once again sweeping speeches by United Nations’ 
representatives—one of whom described the offer as “ our last 
step in concessions *—had their embarrassing aspect. But the 
airfields question is the most serious difficulty that has occurred 
for some weeks. It is next to impossible to see any reason for 
the Communist insistence on this particular concession except 
an intention to use the airfields either in an actual attack or as 
a bargaining-counter at a later stage. The usual argument, 
with its familiar ideological ring, that no interference with North 
Korean sovereignty can be tolerated, is much less important 
than the hard fact that airfields greatly increase the 
Communists’ attacking power, even if they do not continue to 
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expand their air force—which is unlikely. Once again it is the 
calculated military risk that dominates the proceedings. Just 
how far General Ridgway thinks he can go in conceding to the 
Communists what are in effect military positions is a matter 
which can only be decided on the basis of all the intelligence 
available on the spot. And since a large margin of error must 
be allowed in any judgement based on military intelligence, 
particularly in Korea where the history of the United Nations 
intelligence department is not impressive, the risk may be 
getting quite near the point at which it cannot be taken. If that 
is so, then the relatively promising arrangement for the 
exchange of prisoners, military and civilian, on a man-to-man 
basis may still be upset. But it is very much to be hoped that 
it will not. There is no overwhelming reason why this one 
chance of humane action in a cruel and bitter war should not 
be taken, even if the fighting flares up again. 


The Needs of France 


The situation which led M. Pleven to put the question of 
confidence in the attempt to get the Budget through the 
National Assembly was typical enough of French _ politics. 
‘The finance committee had thrown out the Government's 
proposals for raising by means of new taxes the 165,000m. 
fran¢s required to bridge the gap between revenue and expen- 
diture. The committee’s attitude was, of course, quite 
unrealistic. To budget for a deficit at a time when inflation 
can barely be kept in check, or even to attempt to find the 
money by means of loans, would be litte less than suicidal. 
But in taking all the risks, and staking the life of his Govern- 
ment on each clause of the Finance Bill, M. Pleven is running 
France very close to danger. For if the Government falls, not 
only will the national finances have to be carried on by a 
temporary measure at a time when firm planning is essential, 
but all the latent dangers of a Communist-Gaullist clash will 
come to the surface. There are even rumours that the R.P.F. 
may descend into the depths of the political mire and take 
part in a new coalition of the right. This is hard to believe, 
but it is not completely incredible. For General de Gaulle 
has had to abandon step by step his first pristine intention of 
keeping his followers out of the manoeuvres of the politicians. 
First he had to drop the belief that his Rassemblement was not 
really a political party at all, then he had to withdraw his 
opposition to its taking part in elections until it could be sure 
of forming a Government, and now he may have to accept the 
need for compromise with other parties in order to secure more 
leverage in the Assembly. But the fact remains that this would 
be a very bad.moment for the Gaullists to take the lead in a 
new Government, for they have given little evidence of aptitude 
—or even appetite—for the problems of finance. 


Stop the Spiral 


The rise in costs and prices is due to be halted, if 
Government action can halt it, in 1952. Several Ministers, 
during the tenure of the Labour Government, forecast that 
the rise would level out towards the end of 1951. They never 
gave their full reasons for thinking so, and they never gave any 
clear indication of the part they expected Government action 
to play in arresting the upward trend. In any case their fore- 
casts were completely wrong. Wage increases in November, 
the latest month for which figures are available, were the 
highest ever, despite the fact that the Ministry of Labour 
was unable to include the increase granted to miners in 
December and back-dated to November. The retail price 
index had risen by twelve points in the first eleven months of 
the year and shows no sign of stopping. Linked increases in 
coal and transport costs are steadily growing more frequent. 
The National Boards are doing what they can to lessen their 
impact on the public. The Coal Board, for example, has 
carried part of the cost of the latest increase in miners’ wages at 
the expense of its profit margin, and the railways have not yet 
said how they propose to deal with the £3,500,000 addition to 
their costs brougnt about by the latest increase in coal prices. The 
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rise in monthly return fares is only meant to cover still earlier 
cost increases. But the time lag between rises in coal and 
transport charges, the thunder and lightning of the economic 
storm, is getting ominously shorter. The exact date on which 
the new economic measures forecast by the Prime Minister 
in his recent broadcast will come into effect is a matter of great 
importance. It is becoming doubtful whether all of them can 
safely be postponed until Budget Day, in April. The few 
measures so far taken by the Chancellor amount to little more 
than an overhaul of the financial brakes. But the brakes have 
got to be applied in 1952 and the best moment to start applying 
them is now, if the ultimate jolt is not to be too painful. © 


Krilium 


There is a laudable air of restraint about the announcement 
put out by the Monsanto Chemical Company of the United 
States about a substance called Krilium, which, by improving 
the structure of barren and exhausted soils, may improve crop 
yields and help to control rain erosion of soil. A world which 
has in recent years become more acutely aware than ever before 
of the pressure of a growing population on limited agricultural 
resources can quite possibly be relied upon to see the enormous 
potential importance of this latest discovery in the field of 
plastics. What Dr. C. A. Hochwalt, the research chief of the 
Monsanto Company, had to tell the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in Philadelphia last Saturday was 
that Krilium had been tested over three years by the company 
and by scientists in Universities and State Departments of 
Agriculture in the United States and found effective in improy- 
ing soil structure. The soil treated was found to retain moisture 
longer and make fuller use of it than had been possible before. 
Krilium did the job which would otherwise have to be done by 
compost, manures or peat moss, and did it much more quickly, 
cheaply, thoroughly and enduringly. It already seems likely 
that it can be widely applied in home gardens, market gardens 
and greenhouses. And such vast areas, in Asia in particular, 
are organised in small-scale agricultural units and suffer from 
exhaustion after many years of continuous cropping that the 
effect of Krilium, if it turns out to be as good as it looks and if 
a first breach can be made in the wall of poverty and ignorance 
in these areas, might be revolutionary. Trials will soon start in 
Britain, and every gardener and nurseryman will readily 
realise how very important the results will be for him person- 
ally. 


The Government’s Income 


The Exchequer returns on December 3ist, at the end of 
the first nine months of the financial year, showed that 
Government ordinary expenditure exceeded revenue by 
£209m. Since the surplus for the full year, making allowance 
for the reduced Exchequer contribution to the National 
Insurance Fund, was intended by Mr. Gaitskell to be £138m. 
it appears that there is a lot of leeway to be made up in the 
remaining quarter of 1951-52—£347m. in fact. But in the last 
quarter of 1950-51 the surplus was raised from-£67m. to £720m. 
—a gain of £653m. It is therefore not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the deficit will be wiped out and a surplus 
attained before the financial year is over. No confident forecast 
can be made of the result of the race between buoyant revenues 
and a mounting rearmament expenditure, since the fourth 
quarter is one of large movements on both the revenue and the 
expenditure sides. But the very fact that the rise in revenue 
over nine months has already exceeded by £50m. the rise which 
was expected over the whole year is the best of omens. In 
any case nobody outside the Bevan circle will rejoice exceed- 
ingly if a very large surplus is achieved, since that might imply 
that rearmament expenditure was lagging badly behind 


schedule. It is lagging of course—Mr. Churchill has already 
conceded that——but 1952 should see an acceleration right from 
the start. The annual Exchequer returns, in three months 


time, should be even more than usually instructive. 
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FEDERAL OR CONFEDERAL ? 


HE Six-Power talks at Paris last week brought the idea 
of a European Army nearer ré4lisation, but it would 
be difficult to say precisely how much nearer. Informa- 

tion about the tenor and product of the talks is limited to the 
official communiqué issued at the close of the four-day session, 
and that, while indicating that appreciable progress had been 
made, threw an instructive light on the difficulties still to be 
resolved. Two features of it are of particular note. For the 
first time a European Army is proclaimed less as an end in itself 
than as a means to an end—“ a step towards the unification of 
Europe, such unification remaining one of the essential 
objectives ” of the Governments concerned. That declaration 
unfortunately hinges on one word, “ unification,” the meaning 
of which is highly ambiguous, and perplexity is intensified by 
2 reference earlier in the communiqué to “ the task of studying 
the creation of a European organisation of a federal or con- 
federal character.” It might be supposed from this that 
“federal” and “confederal” were almost interchangeable 
terms, the latter perhaps a little vaguer than the former. 
Actually the distinction between them is radical. A federation 
(to quote the dictionary) is a union of several States under a 
federal government, each retaining control of its own internal 
affairs. A confederation comprises a number of States united 
by a league for mutual support or joint action (each Govern- 
ment being free in the last resort to take its own decisions). The 
United States and Switzerland are federations. The British 
Commonwealth, the United Nations, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, are in differing measure confederations. The 
distinction, it must be repeated; is fundamental, and the six 
Powers which met at Paris last week should make it perfectly 
clear what form of “ unification ” they really mean. 

The answer to that question vitally concerns Great Britain. 
The general attitude assumed by the British Government, the 
only attitude it is practicable for any British Government to 
assume, is one of detachment from, but of full sympathy with, 
any move that various European States may be making towards 
closer union among themselves. The assumption has been, and 
still must be, in spite of the curious introduction of the term 
“confederal,” that the move is in the direction of full 
federation, with a federal executive corresponding to our civil 
service, an Assembly corresponding to our House of 
Commons, and a Council of Ministers corresponding to our 
Cabinet. This federal governing organisation would in the first 
instance, when only a European Army is concerned, have com- 
plete control of the army in question (national armies being 
abolished altogether, except for forces stationed in a nation’s 
colonies) and be competent to take the financial measures 
necessary for its upkeep and extension. Since armament 
expenditure represents a substantial and an increasing propor- 
tion of most national budgets the federal government would 
have a considerable voice on the amount of taxes to be levied 
on citizens of the federated countries. In a confederation, or 
alliance, any single participating country reserves the right to 
dissociate itself from any proposed course of action, leaving 
the rest to go their way without the dissentient. In a federation 
there can be no such dissent. A majority decision is final, and 
both majority and minority must abide by it. 

Britain could not tie her hands by entering into any such 
combination. To minimise the differences which distinguish our 
political thought from that of countries like France and 
Germany would be to conceal realities. Britain has no written 
constitution. Neither has the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. Hence the invaluable elasticity of their relationships, 
which nevertheless are more binding and effective than those 
between any other group of States in the world at all. In 


essentials Britain and Commonwealth are one. They are 
launched on an unprecedented adventure, in the inclusion in 
their society of States, like India and Pakistan and Burma, with 
no semblance of Anglo-Saxon origin. The experiment may 
in the end break down. Even so the ties between Britain, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and perhaps South Africa will 
remain, and they are closer than any other ties we are likely, 
or would desire, to contract. By entry into a European 
federation, compelled to act as a majority decision of the 
Government of the body dictated, we might have to go where 
one Dominion, or more than one, would decline to follow. The 
memory of Chanak, when in 1922 Mr. Lloyd George threatened 
to involve the Empire in war with Turkey, and Canada inter- 
posed an emphatic negative, is not, and should not be, forgotten. 
To Continental observers the Commonwealth may seem to be 
shadow rather than substance, in view of the apparent tenuous- 
ness of the links that unite its members. To us it is the essential 
substance; we can contract no loyalties that would conflict with 
that higher loyalty. 

This does not mean any antagonism in Britain to the idea of 
a European Army, or a European political organisation, as 
such. A confederal relationship between Britain and a federal 
European State is perfectly possible. So far as a purely 
military relationship with a European Army is concerned, 
thought is already being given to the form it should take, and 
there should be no difficulty in effecting a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. But we are in fact some way from a European army yet. 
The Paris talks last week struck a reef, just where it was 
inevitable that they would strike one, on the question of finance. 
An army, national or federal, must be first planned and then 
budgeted for. In a national Parliament that presents no diffi- 
culty (except the obvious difficulty of how to raise the money). 
In a federal Assembly—an Assembly, for example, representing 
France, Germany, Italy, the Benelux countries—the difficulties 
are formidable. An army of such-and-such a size is needed. 
How is it to be raised ? Is the Federal Assembly to determine 
the contribution, in men and equipment, to be exacted from 
each federated country, any country objecting to its suggested 
contribution being subjected to the compulsion of a majority 
vote ? Similarly, is the Assembly to assess each country’s 
financial contribution ? Is France, for example, for whom her 
national budget means an annual political crisis, to be ready to 
accept a federal assessment which she considers excessive ? 

These questions are not asked in any spirit of hostility to 
the idea of a European Army if States on the Continent of 
Europe think it advisable and wise to create one. There is, 
indeed, one strong argument in favour of such a force, the 
argument out of which the idea first arose—the need for a 
German contribution to the European defence community that 
does not involve the re-creation of a German national army. 
Since Germany insists, quite reasonably, on taking part in the 
defence of Europe only on a basis of complete equality with 
other Western States, it follows that if Germany foregoes a 
national army France and Italy and the Benelux countries must 
do the same. Hence the Pleven plan, for which, on paper, there 
is very much to be said. If it becomes operative the projected 
European Army need conflict with no existing organisation. 
As a local defensive instrument it is fully consistent with the 
principles of the Charter of the United Nations; and it would 
take its place quite normally with British divisions and American 
divisions and Canadian and Scandinavian contingents under 
the supreme command of General Eisenhower or some 
successor within the larger orbit of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation—which, as an article on a later page shows, is 
developing very satisfactorily. Let therefore the plans for a 
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European Army go forward if they can. But let not excessive 
hopes be placed on it even if it does take shape. We are told 
that the creation of a federal Western Europe will banish for 
ever the danger of another war between France and Germany. 
Anyone who believes that must have succeeded remarkably in 
forgetting what happened in America between 1861 and 1865. 
A federation which splits may be worse for humanity than a 
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federation that has never taken shape. On all grounds jt 
would be well to be giving intensive thought to the method of 
Germany's participation in European defence in case in the eng 
the European Army project proves impracticable. Not 
federation but Germany’s part in European defence is the 
real problem. A possible alternative to the federal solution 
needs to be devised. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE New Year's Honours, thanks largely to the inclusion of 

a number of persons who helped to make the Festival of 

Britain what it was. are rather more interesting than usual. 
It may be noted that of the four new peers, two, Sir John 
Anderson and Sir Archibald Sinclair, will permanently enlarge 
that body, for both of them have sons; Mr. Brendan Bracken 
and Lord Winterton have not. For the rest the list is so 
catholic that most people can find someone there whose for- 
tunes they are accustomed to follow. Among names which 
struck me particularly are those of Mr. Allen Lane, whose 
creation of Penguin Books fifteen years ago may fairly be said 
to have changed the reading habits of the English people; Pro- 
fessor Woodward, one of the most distinguished living 
authorities on international affairs; and the too much forgotten 
Percy Lubbock, who appears not to have published a book 
since 1929, but whose Earlham, covering different ground from 
Augustus Hare's classic Gurneys of Earlham, has made itself 
a permanent, if modest, place in twentieth century literature. 
And the inclusion of Miss Flora Robson and Miss Anna 
Neagle was welcome. 

« * « “ 


I had always had a certain feeling of association with 
Maxim Litvinov since his family and mine shared a charwoman 
when he was living in the Hampstead Garden Suburb during the 
First War, and I used sometimes to walk down to the Tube 
with him. But I remember better an attempt I made to put 
him in touch with Sir Austen Chamberlain for the first time 
when the latter, as Foreign Secretary, was heading the British 
Delegation at the League of Nations Assembly at Geneva, in, 
I think, 1926, and Litvinov turned up with some Soviet 
colleagues for preliminary discussions on disarmament. Russia 
had not then joined the League and effective diplomatic contact 
between London and Moscow was negligible. There was 
nothing at Geneva to bring the Foreign Secretary and the 
Russian delegate in contact: Sir Austen was, in fact, on point 
of leaving for home. But it seemed to me absurd that the two 
should be staying within a mile or so of each other and never 
so much as shake hands. So I talked to Mr. Eden, who was 
then Sir Austen’s Parliamentary Private Secretary, and Sir 
Walford Selby, his Private Secretary, and secured a kind of 
non-committal indication that if M. Litvinov asked to see Sir 
Austen he could hardly meet with a refusal. That had to be 
put a little diplomatically to Litvinov, who did make the neces- 
Sary approach. It had its due effect, and a conversation which 
I understood was quite friendly resulted. But it was no more 
fruitful than many more recent talks between British and Soviet 
representatives have been. Litvinov was not a free agent. 

* oe * oo 


Mr. Nigel Nicolson is very much to be congratulated on his 
selection as Conservative candidate for Bournemouth East (out 
of, I believe, about 800 would-be candidates), for it means that, 
failing a political revolution, he will in a few weeks find himself 
a Member of Parliament for life. That Bournemouth, either 
East or West (the latter division represented by Lord Cran- 
borne) should ever return anyone but a Conservative is 
unbelievable, and as long as Mr. Nicolson wants to stand he is 
safe to be elected and re-elected. Therein he is more fortunate 
than Lord Cranborne, who in the course of nature may be 
forced out of Bournemouth into the House of Lords. Having 
said all this, let me add that Bournemouth East is quite as 
much to be congratulated as its new candidate. Mr. Nicolson 
is able, agreeable, conscientious, hardworking. And even if 


< 


Mr. Harold Nicolson does ever accept a peerage the future 
Member can stay put, for he is a second, not an elder, son, 
+ o * * 

The Bertram Mills circus is very well advised not to replace 
the Globe of Death performance in its programme after last 
week’s deplorable fatality. But why was the performance ever 
there at all? Of course those turns which cause the audience 
to gasp at the performer’s daring make a certain appeal—that 
is to say, have a certain box-office value. But there is ail the 
difference in the world between daring for a worthy object 
and mere foolhardiness to draw half-crowns and half-guineas, 
That is not to criticise artistes like the unhappy man who met 
his death at Olympia last week. There will no doubt 
always be volunteers for such turns, but no one can claim that 
the excitement they create is healthy. As I say, I am glad there 
is to be no repetition of this particular performance. I hope 
all others which involve an appreciable degree of serious 
injury will be exciuded from circuses and music-halls too. 

* * * *x 

I have been favoured with further particulars about Nazarene 
College, Chartered Seminary of the International Free Protes- 
tant Episcopal University. A new university, if I mistake not, 
swims into our ken—-fully chartered, though chartered by whom 
is not indicated. A veil is slightly withdrawn from the financial 
side of the institution. There ‘is, for example, a ten-lesson 
course costing £5—-I have no doubt it is worth the money—for 
the degree of Ph.M. (Master of Philosophy) one of the lessons 
dealing with the “* Mysterium Magnum.” That may or may not 
denote the Nazarene College itself, for on two leaflets describ- 
ing the services which its Principal, Dr. C. D. Boltwood, D.Sc., 
D.T., Ps.D., Ms.D., F.N.S., Fellow of the Emerson University 
Research Council. offers to humanity, the address of the insti- 
tution (formerly 3 Church Strect, Ewell, Surrey) is deleted. 
Where, therefore, entrants for the degree-diploma of Psycho- 
therapy and Metaphysics (M.Psy.,. M.Ms.), including lessons on 
love-electricity and other subjects—five guineas—are to write 
would seem to be left to their imagination. 

* * * * 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau seems to be making a vast amount of 
pother about the failure of the Royal Society of Literature 
to elect his friend Mr. Dennis Wheatley to a Fellowship of that 
body. What seems to have happened is that nominations for 
fellowships were invited, and as was natural, and very 
desirable, the number of nominations exceeded the number of 
vacancies. Some therefore were chosen, and some necessarily 
not. Mr. Wheatley was among the latter. Does he actually 
mind so much ? I was in fact elected a Fellow myself not long 
since, but even if I had not there would still have been quite a 
lot of zest left in life. Both Mr. Frankau and-Mr. Wheatley will 
no doubt adjust themselves in time. 

x * * * 

If anyone would like a little further information about the 
Spartan custom of exposing children I can offer it—on the 
authority of a fifteen-year-old examinee in a certain public 
school : ° 

*  .. The children were brought up very ahead of them- 
selves. When a child was about one year old his mother 
put him out on the hillside for a week to see whether he 
could look after himself, without outside help. Tf the child 
was still in a decent state she would bring the child back 
and he would be considered strong. If he was dead she 
wouldn't keep him.” 


This last decision seems sound. JANUS. 
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Churchill—Truman 
By ROBERT WAITHMAN 


« ¥ S Churchill a Bevanite?” an American columnist enquired 
the other day. The answer turned out to be well no, 
not really; it was just that both Mr. Churchill and Mr. 

Bevan were up against the same set of unpleasant facts, a 
circumstance which tended to make them give out rather similar 
sounds. The question was being asked and answered in 
the wake of a swell of disillusion which had been felt in 
Washington after the Prime Minister’s speech in the Commons, 
expressing doubt whether Britain would be able to carry 
out the rearmament programme earlier agreed on—in response 
to American pleas and promptings—by the Labour Govern- 
ment. Mr. Churchill had simultaneously enunciated a British 
attitude to the European-Army that had evoked an even sharper 
disappointment in many American co!umns and editorials. This 
might not have been very logical or very sensible, but not all 
the views expressed in this political arena (or in any other, 
come to that) invariably do reflect those qua‘ities. 

The troubie in this case was that Mr. Churchill had been 
“typed.” like a Hollywood actor. He had been cast as the 
great, imaginative, bold advocate of European unity; and it had 
seemed to follow as the night the day that he could not then 
be false to any of the ideas which Americans have accepted as 
corollaries to European uaity. Nobody who had fo!lowed care- 
fully the discussions on the European Army——which discussions, 
as Mr. Dean Acheson pointed out, had been proceeding for 
a year on the assumption that Britain would not be a member— 
could have expected Mr. Churchill or any other British Prime 
Minister to piace Britain’s forces oa the Continent under the 
common command. The State Department and the Pentagon 
in Washington had certain'y not cher:shed any such expectations, 
and, as far as could be seza, had not wanted such a develop- 
ment. Yet up to the time of the ratiier warmer-hearted Paris 
commun.qgué many of the columns and editoria!s were implying 
that Mr. Churchill, the apostle of United Europe, was somehow 
ratting On a campaign promise. Even now an impression 
remains that Mr. Churchill still has not committed himself to 
the sort of whole-hearted collaboration General Eisenhower 
desires and should have from the British forzes. 

The third invitation to argument in Mr. Churchill’s speech in 
the Commons arose from his reference to the American bases 
in Britain. By no means everyone took as calm a view of what 
must be going on in the Churchiliian mind as did the Washing- 
ton Post, which observed : 

“He senses the public fear that some firebrand American 
Air Force General might order the atomic bomb dropped 
by British-based bombers, and thus expose Britain to 

“swift and terrible re:aliation. It does not quiet these 
fears to state the fact that only the President of the 
United States can give the order to deliver the atomic 
bomb, and that an alliance by its very nature implies 
joint responsibility. Mr. Churchill wants the still further 
safeguard of a specific agreement which he can report 
to his worried people. Here, it seems to us, is a case for 
consultation.” 

Elsewhere it seemed that the Prime Minister was laying a 
foundation for a little horse-trading when he got to Washington. 
The shrewd horse-trader is a revered character throughout the 
United States, and he is not usually expected to pursue his 
calling in accordance with M.C.C. rules; yet some of the com- 
ment seemed to be implying that it was not quite cricket to 
extend the principles of bargaining to cover the American bases 
in Britain. The British Isles themselves would be defended 
from these bases if the need should arise, wouldn’t they ? And 
the bases were an important deterrent to the potential aggres- 
sion that the N.A.T.O. enterprise was designed to check, weren’t 
they ? But this, too, was an off-the-cuff reaction, unilluminated 
by any considerable research into the circumstances in which 
the American bases in Britain were acquired and have grown. 

The question whether Mr. Churchill intended to try to talk 
Mr. Truman into a joint meeting with Stalin had also cropped 
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up in the comment before the Prime Minister and his party 
set sail. A very firm line on this tome has long been laid down 
by the White House and the State Department, to the effect 
that, unless there were preliminary preparation for such a meet- 
ing and an assurance that useful results could be anticipated, 
it would be folly to embark upon it, since a failure to achieve 
anything would afigment worid tension and foreboding. In 
brief, nothing doing. 

This line, which has been reinforced by the President’s 
repeated assertions that he would be happy to see Mr. Stalin 
in Washington, but had no intention of travelling to Moscow, 
found itself just before Christmas hard up against the results 
of a Gallup Poll, which showed that of a cross-sample of 
American voters seventy per cent. were in favour of a new 
Big Three meeting. This was not, however, to say that the line 
would be modified. The beiting was that Mr. Truman and his 
advisers would not be likely to yield to Mr. Churchill’s argu- 
ments, if advanced, for a meeting of the three. It was suggested 
in some places, though, that if Mr. Churchill should want him- 
self to go and talk to Stalin Mr. Truman might be willing to 
extend his blessing to such a project. 

Beyond that the ta!k has b22a of the assistance which, it 
is generally believed in Washiagton, Britain is going to need 
from the United States if the d.zary cycle of economic crises 
is not to continue indefinitely. It has been gratifying to 
Americans to hear from Mr. Churchill that he is not coming 
to Washington to ask for more doilars. His pre-Christmas 
observation that we cannot expect that anyone will want 
to keep the British lion as a pet was much appreciated. 
Nevertheless it ha; not been explained up to now just 
how Britain is to right the current unmistakably wrong 
economic situation without some sort of e-onomic aid and the 
assumption that something, somehow, soon, will have to be 
devised—something that will promise a cure and “not just 
another palliative ~ but at the same time won't a‘arm or anger 
the Congress. This is well perceived to be an extremely diffi- 
cult trick, and thougi it has been indicated that some ideas 
are being set down on paper there has be2a no clear and 
authoritative reveiation at the moment of writing which would 
justify the conclusion that any striking new p.an is about to 
be produced. (It might be wis2, however, to hedze here; some 
thing could emerge at quite short notice, aad it will be wiser 
to wait and see.) 

It has been noted, finally, that from several points of view 
this is a curious time for Mr. Churchiil and his colleagues to 
arrive in Washington. The President is frantically busy with 
the State of the Union Message, the BudSet Message and the 
Economic Message to Congress—his three big New Year 
chores. What the Prime Minister has seemed to have in mind 
is a series of long and pechaps le. urely heari-to-heart chats 
on practically everything, with a view to the e tablishment of 
a congenial climaie of Anglo-A.icricaa opinion in which such 
specific agreements as may be necessary can later be worked 
out. But this conception, when it was understooJ in Washing- 
ton, caused the furrowing of some brows. 

It might turn out well enough, but it was not the way Mr. 
Truman normally worked, people explained. Mr. Tmuman and 
his advisers, civil and military, liked to know what situations 
were to be discussed, what possible solutions were to be 
examined, what outcomes of dis:ussions were to be sought 
It was not only that they iiked to bz able to prepare themselves 
for what was to come; they prefecred that meetings, especially 
those held at busy times, should start with the best prospect 
of getting somewhere. So the Americans made it known in 
Whitehall some weeks ago that information upon which draft 
agenda could be based would be welcome. 

The chances probably are that, with or w.thout draft agenda, 
Mr. Churchill will be enabled to discuss whatever he chooses. 
Equally he will not be able—and indeed will probably not 
attempt—to avoid discussion of what Mr. Truman and his 
friends want to tak about. Rearmamenat, the N.A.T.O. 
Admirals, unity in Europe, the American bases. Korea and its 

ssible aftermath, maybe the whys and wherefores of a meet- 
ing with Stalin and certainly the British ezonomic outlook will 
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be mulled over. It is difficult to believe that nobody on 
the American side will ask some of the awkward questions 
—about the deficiencies of British coal-production, for instance, 
and about British recognition of Communist China and where 
it is leading to, and possibly about the prospect of further adjust- 
ments of Britain’s trade with the Communist countries. With 
or without agenda, and whether or not there will be something 
new to report, the Washington forecast is, as someone said, 
for the talkingest January for many a year. 


Watch on the Elbe 


By IAIN COLQUHOUN 


N France, since the war, one sometimes feels that such 

national life as exists flourishes only in the shadow of the 

Are de Triomphe. So many of the French rallying points, 
SO many anniversaries even, seem to be military ones, usually 
harking back nostalgically to Napoleonic victories. It is 
perhaps this outlook that colours the attitude of many French- 
men toward the two most prominent international institutions 
now operating from French soil—the Council of Europe at 
Strasbourg, and the Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers 
Europe, at Marly outside Paris. Precise knowledge of what 
these organisftions are doing is not much more wide-spread in 
France than it is in Britain. Yet the average French citizen, 
cynical though he often is about them both, seems to feel 
instinctively that there is more reality behind General Eisen- 
hower and his works than in anything that M. Spaak has been 
able to conjure up in Strasbourg. 

There is more in these feelings than vain repining for the Old 
Guard. There is perception of the truth. Even allowing for 
the fact that the Council of Europe is not intended to do things 
for itself, but to persuade others to do them, the change in 
atmosphere between Strasbourg and Marly is unmistakable. 
The Council has yet to find itself and agree on its proper réle; 
S.H.A.P.E. is already a working team with astonishing 
achievements to its credit. 

Since the North Atlantic Council met in Ottawa in September, 
the North Adantic Treaty Organisation has come under con- 
siderable criticism. It has been thought to be too top-heavy 
and too cumbersome, and Mr. Churchill has asked his friend, Sir 
Jan Jacob, to sort it out. Its finances were found to be far from 
adequate, and the Three Wise Men were asked to discover what 
must be done to enable the Alliance to pay its way. They have 
made their report, which contains some unpalatable suggestions. 
It remains to be seen whether it will be acceptable to 
all the member countries. This has caused some disquiet and 
not a little despondency. The first may be justified, but that 
the second is not should be clear from even a brief glimpse at 
the other side of the picture—at the actual achievements of 
N.A.T.O. in building up the military defence of the West. 

These accomplishments are for the most part to be found at 
General Eisenhower's headquarters. This is natural enough, 
for S.H.A.P.E. is the only N.A.T.O. command that is yet in 
working order. The Atlantic Command will one day be its 
counterpart, but so far it has no commander. The Middle 
East Command is still litte more than a good idea. The 
decision to set up an integrated military force under centralised 
control in Europe was taken by the North Atlantic Council at 
the end of September, 1950. On December 19th, General 
Eisenhower was appointed its Supreme Commander. Early in 
the new year he began a tour of all the N.A.T.O. countries, and 
on April 2nd, 1951, he opened his headquarters in Paris. 

On that day General Eisenhower had seven divisions under 
his command. Today, only nine months later, he has very 
nearly 28. France has contributed ten divisions, America six, 
Britain five (with one Canadian brigade), Italy three, Belgium 
two. Also allotted to General Eisenhower are one Dutch 
brigade, one Italian armoured and one Alpine brigade, one 
Norwegian brigade and one Danish battalion. In training for 
him is at least one more Belgian division. Three of his British, 
two American and two French divisions are armoured. ~All 
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are up to strength in man-power, and on the average they arg 
80 per cent. equipped. / 

Under SH.A.P.E. also the air-defence of Europe has now 
reached an advanced and effective stage of integration. Lt, 
General Norstad, C. in C. Allied Air Forces Central Europe 
commands the Second Tactical Air Force composed of British, 
Belgian and Dutch units, the Central Tactical Air Force com. 
prising the U.S.A.F. 12th Air Force and the Ist French air 
division and the air-defence command. This last includes the 
Belgian and Dutch air defences and part of the French air 
defences. Soon Canadian squadrons will join the Central 
Tactical Force, and by next summer a third tactical air force 
will come into being. So far as naval forces are concerned, it 
is difficult to point to any that have been allotted permanently 
to General Eisenhower, but joint exercises are now a routine 
part of the naval training of all the N.A.T.O. Powers. 

All this represents a notable advance in Western security 
since S.H.A.P.E. assumed control. It should not be imagined, 
of course, that General Eisenhower already wields a finely 
tempered fighting weapon. Not more than about fifteen of his 
divisions could go straight into battle tomorrow. Their average 
equipment figure conceals deficiencies which in some cases are 
much more than twenty per cent. His formations may be up to 
strength in troops, but they are not ail manned by seasoned 
soldiers. The French conscription period, for instance, means 
that for many months of each year S.H.A-P.E.’s French 
formations consist largely of very raw recruits. There is still 
much to be done besides the obvious task of simply increasing 
the number of fighting men at S.H.A.P.E.’s disposal. 

On the other hand, progress is not to be measured in num- 
bers alone. When General Eisenhower assumed his command, 
his seven divisions were stationed in Germany. They were 
really little more than garrison troops, not organised to take the 
field. Today most of his forces are still in Germany, but now 
their lines of communication are properly organised. The 
British supply lines run back to Antwerp and the Hook of 
Holland, the American to La Pallice and the French to the 
arsenals and industrial areas in France. These L. of C. are not 
yet fully staffed, but even at their present stage they have 
absorbed quite a large number of men. For instance, if one counts 
Britain’s five divisions and the personnel spread out behind 
them from Germany to the Belgian coast, it is quite possible 
that General Eisenhower today—or very soon—could call upon 
something approaching 200,000 British troops. His total 
forces do nut yet form an adequate defence, but they could 
certainly justify their commander's assurance in Rome that 
they would give a gallant account of themselves if they were 
attacked. 

The lines of communication for the field formations are, 
moreover, only part of the enormous “ infrastructure ” which 
would be necessary to sustain a defensive effort on the 
Continent. The rest, by far the greater part, consists of head- 
quarters of all sorts, a vast network of signal communications, 
dumps of all services, training-grounds and, above all, air- 
fields. Of these, the airfields are causing the biggest “ head- 
ache.” The other programmes are reasonably up to date, But 
though the 1951 airfield programme is under way, it is lagging. 
This is easily understood. The number of military airfields 
required in Western Europe runs into scores upon scores. Each 
costs about £3,000,000 and takes up good agricultural land. 
Dozens of existing fields have to be doubled in length to take 
modern jet aircraft. It is not surprising that progress is slow. 
But there is progress, and that is encouraging. 

For what has been done great personal credit is due to 
General Eisenhower, although he would be the first to admit 
that the work of Field Marshal Montgomery at Western Union 
has proved invaluable—particularly in the achievement of 
co-ordination of training and operational methods in Europe. 
This. particularly in the air, has reached an extraordinary pitch 
of efficiency. Air forces can now be moved from one end of 
Europe ‘to the other without the slightest loss of operational 
control. In its international relationships, which are compli- 
cated, S.H.A.P.E. works by compromise and sweet reason. 
Its planners have never yet had to retreat from a formulated 
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lan, because they do not plan rashly and do not ask too much. 
= know perfectly well that effective defence in Europe 
depends on healthy European economies. That knowledge may 
mean delays, but it does help to preclude failure. 

At S.H.A.P.E. itself Generali Eisenhower. has created, 
definitely and reassuringly, a strong spirit of common loyalty. 
It is not a large headquarters by war-time standards. Perhaps 
between 200 and 300 officers are working there. At S.H.A.E.F. 
there were 1,200, But at S.H.A.P.E. they are working with an 
even greater aim than victory in war. They think they can 
stop the next war if they all work together. So they do work 
together, effectively, with genuine co-operation. Whether this 
spirit would outlast General Ejisenhower’s departure is 
uncertain. Personally, I believe that it would, but that the loss 
of both Eisenhower and Montgomery together would be a blow 
from which S.H.A.P.E. would not readily recover. That, how- 
ever, remains to be proved. What is already demonstrated is 
that Eisenhower the statesman and Montgomery the soldier 
have been a good combination. They have laid the foundation 
of European defence. They have shown that collective 
security can produce results. 


The West Goes West ? 


By D. W. BROGAN 


S Janus has pointed out in this journal and as other 

organs of news and opinion have reported, there is 

serious news out of America. “ Hopalong ” Cassidy 
is retiring—that is, Mr. William Boyd, who has impersonated 
this new immortal on the screen, is taking a permanent, well- 
earned and well-rewarded rest. But the English reader who 
may be tempted to treat this news merely as an interesting 
fait divers misses the practical and symbolical importance of 
Mr. Boyd’s decision. This matters more than a mere priestly 
burning of Santa Claus in Dijon, more even than the retirement 
of the most famous baseball player, Joe di Maggio. For 
“Hopalong * was more than a mere star; he was a symbol, 
political, social, almos: religious. He was also an industry. 

In the comment on Mr. Boyd’s abdiction curiously little 
attention has been paid to the original begetter of “ Hopalong,” 
Mr. Clarence B. Mulford. It is a long time since Mr. Mulford 
began writing high-grade westerns and created “ Hopalong,” 
much as Mr. Forester has created that comparable figure, 
“Hornblower.” And Mr. Mulford’s stories had wide popu- 
larity, were models of what westerns above the mere pulp 
level should be, long before Mr. Boyd emerged from the ruck 
of minor film actors to embody the American virtues for the 
American child. Mr. Mulford wrote a great many westerns, 
and a good many had “ Hopalong”’ for a hero. Many of them 
were published here; they still adorn railway bookstalls. But 
they did not become more than highly popular escapist 
literature till the films based on them, to general surprise, 
made a national hero, almost a demi-god. And I have been 
told on good authority that, some time before Mr. Boyd retired, 
Mr. Mulford did, in the sense that, as a man in the “ sere and 
yellow leaf” but well provided with troops of friends, &c., he 
decided that there was no point in writing more “ Hopalongs ” 
when the proceeds from the existing stock were so satisfactory. 
But “ Hopalong” is too much of an institution to be allowed 
to wither because of the decisions of Messrs. Boyd and Mulford. 
He is also too great an economic asset for Mr. Mulford, for the 
film industry and, rightly put last, for Messrs. Doubleday, the 
fortunate owners of the fabulous copyright. 

For the economic side of the “ Hopalong ” craze is perhaps 
its most interesting. Everything that serves the needs or the 
fancy of children from just beyond the cradle to the edge of 
legal majority benefited, so it was thouat, from being marked 
by the “ Hopalong” brand. Cups and spoons and toys and 
edibles, all were better received by the moppets if they could 
be connected with “ Hopalong.” Even as a symbol he served 
to seH other goods, and last Christmas, in New York, he 
rivalled Father Christmas himself. For did I not see in one 
department-store window a life-size model of “ Hopalong ” 
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and horse entirely done in candy ? The horse’s tail was of 
spun sugar, and the whole display probably took sugar enough 
for the week’s sweet ration of a good-sized English town. 
No; commerce, if not art, will not willingly let “ Hopalong ” die. 

But “Hopalong’s” popularity raises some interesting 
questions. For the stories were not written originally for 
children, and there was a widespread belief in the movie 
business a few years ago that the great days of the cowboy 
film, the “horse opera” as the genre was irreverently called, 
were over. I remember a conversation near Hollywood in 
the summer of 1948 with one of the most-fiimed film cowboys. 
He was never the leading figure even in a “ B” movie. He was 
sometimes the virtuous sheriff; he was sometimes the villainous 
sheriff or rustler or general bad man. But he had always been 
fully employed, and now he was beginning to wonder, for the 
demand for horse opera was apparently falling off. He was 
wrong. It was on the eve of a boom. For one thing television, 
in its quest for filmable material, had dug out many very 
ancient westerns and thus bred an appetite for, or a tolerance 
of, that old-fashioned type of film. It was no longer necessary 
to import deep dramatic significance (as in Stagecoach) or to 
import satire and comedy (as in Destry Rides Again). What 
you wanted was cowboys, horses and, fairly often but not 
always, Indians. 

Above all, cowboys. And here the historical puzzle begins. 
For the period when the industry of cattle-raising was romanti¢ 
and adventurous in the West was quite short: roughly it lasted 
twenty years, from the end of the Civil War to the great 
disasters that befell the cattle kingdom round 1887. After that 
the open range (and so the opportunities for Indians and 
rustlers) was replaced by ranches, barbed wire, careful breed- 
ing, law and order—and often by sheep and mere farming. 
As long ago as 1929, Professor Osgood in his admirable The 
Day of the Cattleman noted, with surprise, the survival of the 
stereotype of “the West (as) still the land of the unfenced 
range, the cattleman and the cowboy.” It is now 1952, and that 
is what the West still is, and not only in America, but in Europe. 
It is as far from the last Indian rising as it was from the °45 
when Scott wrote Waverley, but the most enthusiastic readers 
of Scott did not expect to be seized by the equivalents of Rob 
Roy on the outskirts of Glasgow. 

But the West is not the past; it is the present. The 
American Office of War Information made an admirable film 
called Cowboy. A little English boy, shipped off to America, 
and a ranch, is deeply disappointed that it is not like what 
he saw on the movies. The only time a cowboy draws a 
revolver, it is to shoot a rattlesnake. In the film, the little boy 
is converted to the real romance of the ranch—mending fences, 
riding herds, getting in hay. But the ranches that little boys 
and girls really want to hear about are not the sober ranches 
of modern reality where, as Mr. Bernard de Voto has pointed 
out, the cowboy is much more likely to be riding a jeep than 
a horse. They are the ranches that either never existed at all, 
or existed for twenty years or so. 

There are, of course, ranches which in some ways are 
romantic enough. There is the prodigious King Ranch in 
Texas, as big as all but the biggest English counties; a self- 
contained principality. But it has no marauding Indians, 
no bandits, no rustlers, no sharp-shooting sheriffs, no “ boot 
hill ” where the people who were slow on the draw were buried 
in their boots. For it must be admitted that part of the charm 
of the West was (and is) its lawlessness. The West often was 
lawless, but it was not, as a rule, the cow country that was 
most lawless. Dodge City and Abilene (the home town of 
General Eisenhower) were cow towns and quite rowdy, but it 
was the mining camps that produced the really spectacular 
crimes. After all, Jesse James specialised in holding up banks, 
not herds. And the most famous sharp-shooters were bad men 
in more senses than one. Some readers of the Spectator may 
have seen The Outlaw, the movie in which Miss Jane Russell 
like a new planet (or planets) swam into our ken. The hero 
was “ Billy the Kid” but according to Mr. Frederick Watson, 
a candid if hostile chronicler, “ Billy the Kid ” was an exported 
New York tough, a callous murderer, no more a cowboy than 
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Al Capone. But we are asked to sympathise with him, while 
his removal by Pat Garrett was, in fact, a matter for general 
congratulation. The really “ bad men” (like the oddly named 
John Wesley Hardin) were bad; a whole moral gulf separated 
them from such persons as “ Hopalong.” Yet if there were 
no bad men, there would be no réle for “ Hopalong ” and the 
children would not, in movie houses and poring over comic 
books or staring at television screens, have created a market 
for “ Hopalong” and his like (one cannot say his rivals). 

In recent years, a good deal of acute, learned and amusing 
research has been made into the growth of the legend of the 
West, the matiére d’ Amérique. We have the descent from 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking, that is from the forest hunter, the 
trapper, the prairie and mountain guide, to the cowboy. Mr. 
Henry Nash Smith has written a fascinating book on The 
American West as symbol and myth (Virgin Land). Many 
Serious persons must have seen Annie Get Your Gun and 
realised that it was largely myth. Professor Dobie 
has shown, more than once, that the origin of most of the 
cowboy’s vocabulary, technique, equipment, is to be found 
among the Mexican yvaqueros. Casey Ruggles, a popular 
American comic, deals with Kit Carson (anachronistically it is 
true), not with a cowboy or a rustler. But our Eagle runs “Riders 
of the Range” wherein Jeff Arnold is as wholesome as “ Hopa- 
long.” So we needn't worry about the effect on the young. Or 
need we ? For I know one British parent who has found that 
his children would far rather hear about the villainies of “Sulky 
Sam Snake,” the very bad sheriff of Rattlesnake County, than 
about the most virtuous cowboy who ever saved his master’s 
property. 


Gold Coast Politics 


By CECIL NORTHCOTT 

RAVELLING in the Gold Coast nowadays is rather 

like taking part in a perpetual political night at a 

university debating society; the arguments come swift 
and happy. They come at any moment too in a land where 
time is kept in its proper place, and it is the talk that matters. 
For it is not until next March that Mr. Nkrumah and his 
Ministers celebrate the first anniversary of their accession to 
power, and begin to feel a little more at home at being Ministers 
on a front bench, and at a Cabinet table in Christiansborg 
Castle. 

To stand in that Cabinet room high above the Atlantic spray 
at Accra is a moving experience for any Englishman with a sense 
of history. Below him, deep in the feet-thick walls of the 
castle, are the slave-pens built to contain slaves before they 
endured the miseries of the Middle Passage. It was the slave- 
trade which first involved the white man in Gold Coast politics, 
and in some ways the partnership now working out at 
Christiansborg is the white man’s final propitiation for his 
corporate sins in West Africa. 

On the castle ramparts the Union Jack still flies —a handsome 
sight against the rolling breakers, the waving palms and the 
smart soldiery of the Royal West African Frontier Force, whose 
military manners are reminiscent of a fabulous imperialism now 
dead and of a colonialism that is dying. I noticed, however, 
that the black Ministers take on some of the style of their white 
partners. The ministerial cars fly ministerial flags on their 
bonnets, and a guard sits alongside the driver, while the stern 
sentry presents arms at the seat of government as he and his 
predecessors have done for, generations of white-plumed British 
governors. Whichever way the Gold Coast may go in politics 
—right or left—it will clothe its going in eloquence and colour. 

Where lies the seat of the compulsive power which has put 
an African Cabinet to govern at Accra ? I found the answer 
not so much in Accra itself, or in the personalities of the new 
political leaders—although Mr. Nkrumah has an aura of 
leadership about him— but in a new Africa which has been swept 
up into conscious political life. It is the Africa of the demon lorry- 
driver, the fisherman, the cocoa farmer, the miner, the labourer 
and the trader. In every village the green, white and red flag 
of the Convention People’s Party is unfurled as a symbol of 
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party allegiance and a sign of political arrival too. A new 
Africa has emerged in the Gold Coast which is different from 
the graceful intelligentsia known in the Inns of Court and the 
London School of Economics, who now tend to become the 
bourgeois, middle class of the Gold Coast, property-owning and 
more than a little scared at what has been let loose in their land. 

The urge to self-government and the revolt against 
paternalism and white domination are now being stimulated by 
the people themselves in a manner rather reminiscent of the 
pioneer days of the Labour movement in Britain. Indeed, one 
political group I met in an Ashanti village were—after the same 
pattern—all connected with the local Methodist church, and 
their spokesmen, a school-teacher and a trader, assured me that 
their political philosophy was closely linked with their religion, 
Elections in the village, I was told, had been decently con- 
ducted, and the stories of bribery and corruption were less rife 
there than in other places. The churches, of course, have no 
official connection with politics, but some of the liveliest of the 
younger men in Gold Coast life owe their inner political 
impulses to the teachings of the Christian faith. 

Too many of these younger men, however, are in the civil 
service, where their mouths are closed. This habit on the part 
of the younger men of seeking Government jobs is a hea 
handicap in the creation of a healthy political life in the Gold 
Coast, for what the Nkrumah Government needs is an opposi- 
tion as lively as itself. It is all too lamentably true that a 
primary Gold Coast need is a civil service of unimpeachable 
integrity, but I hear that every one of the 309 undergraduates 
in the splendidly- led and staffed University College—whose 
new buildings will soon rise outside Accra—is booked for a 
Government job at the end of his university career. The Gold 
Coast is in danger of besoming a one-party State with the State 
as the one employer of labour for the educated classes. 

This danger is seen by men like Dr. K. A. Busia, the young 
Professor of Sociology in the University, who is also an M.P. 
and from an independent standpoint has won the ear of his 
country. I heard him tell an audience that the Gold Coast may 
well become a third-rate country with no values, no standards 
and no quality be-ause political achievement was rushing ahead 
of moral and social achievement. He is amongst those who 
recognise a Gold Coast debt to Britain, for the political marvel 
of having brought the whole country under one central 
administration, and he also believes that the Gold Coast com- 
pares favourably now with some of the sovereign States that are 
already free members of the United Nations. 

I was soundly instructed in the other side of all this in the 
port region of Takoradi-Sekondi, where the big ships can now 
come safely to a wharf instead of rolling in the surf and being 
unloaded in the antique manner by rowing-boats. “ It took 
the Second World War to make the British do that,” commented 
my anti-British group. Some of the members had been in 
prison for their political views, and to be a “ prison graduate ” 
in the Gold Coast is to be amongst the canonised politicians. 
This group had a genuine suspicion and hatred of Britain, and 
operated far to the left of the Convention People’s Party. Its 
cry was “ self-government now,” and it took the view that the 
present African Ministers were merely prisoners of the British 
colonial machine, which was adept at conducting the old policies 
under new titles, and would go on ruling in a new style of 
“gndirest rule” as it had done in local affairs through the 
chiefs. 

As I argued with these young men through a long, hot 
afternoon, I detected the notes of rebellious youth, but hardly 
those of Communism, as I had suspected. Communism may 
have its vanguard in the Gold Coast, but it must be an astonish- 
inely secret one. Young men like my group may use some of 
the anti-imperialist phrases which Communism has added to 
the political language of the world. but there is no intellectual 
apprehension of their meaning. Unless Marxism secures a 
prophet in the Gold Coast—-and elsewhere too in West Africa 

it is not likely to make much headway. The African com- 
munal way of life. the land-tenure system and the present 
absorption in the march to self-government do not leave much 
personal or national energy for the study of Communism, Iet 
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alone the practice of its party discipline, which I was assured 
no African would ever measure up to. ‘ 

Again the comparative prosperity of the Gold Coast, which 
reaches down to the small farmer and trader, may be a bulwark 
against secret propaganda; and there is little evidence that 
returning students from Britain are indoctrinated enough to 
become enthusiastic disciples. All this sounds too 
dangerously good to be true, and it may be that the official 

blic relations services are right in informing the Gold Coast 

ple all about Communism. They are the only propagandists, 
jronically enough, doing it with zeal and efficiency, and shrewd 
Africans have some cause for their comment, “ If Communism 
js such a bogey for the white man, there must be something in 
it for the black.” 

“Resented but needed ” was one white man’s summing up 
to me of the general position of the white man in the Gold 
Coast. His day is not yet over, but in Government, Church, 
business and education he is taking second and third place. In 
university affairs white leadership is pre-emineat, and probably 
must be until African skill in the arts and sciences gives quality 
in the university sense. The Christian Church—a powerful 
factor in Gold Coast life—has got African leadership, but needs 
to recruit more ministers of sezondary education to its ranks, 
and in 1952 it will begin to be relieved of some of the mighty 
burden of primary education that it has carried for a hundred 
years. Can it pioneer in fresh ways, and save the Gold Coast 
from being a third-rate, shoddy democracy like Liberia ? Out- 
side Achimota School the famous piano-keyboard crest, with 
the black and white notes in harmony, is still displayed. That 
crest has meaning still in the country’s life, but one thing is 
certain. The white man is moving off the piano stool, and the 
black man is playing the tune. 


World Champions 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


ATURDAY, November Yth, was a wonder‘ul day. Neither 

my wife nor I had anything to do, except. of course, to 

ciean the grates and make the beds and see the children 
did not break their necks. It was a fine day—as fine days go 
for people in England, in November. That is to say, there was 
neither rain nor fog. The weather, in fact, was non-committal, 
and when, in England, the weather is non-committal, you 
assume the best. You do what you really want to do, regard- 
less. I looked at my wife and said: “ Let’s go to Twicken- 
ham.” Then I looked at the garden and said: “ Perhaps 
we'd better tidy up.” So we tidied up: and at half 
past five, on the wireless, we heard that London 
Counties had beaten the Springboks by 11-9. It was a nerve- 
tending game, with the South Africans pounding the line and 
the world slowing down to watch until, somehow, the last 
whistle blew and the South Africans were sportingly cheering 
the winners. In years to come, I shall tell you that I saw that 
game, that I came to life with a thirty-thousand crowd who 
suddenly sensed a m-racle, that I beat as one with an ordinary 
team who suddenly said, we just will not lose, and who did not 
lose. But in fact, 1 was not there. I was in my garden tidying 
up. 
Boxing Day, 19512 was another wonderful day. The dew on 
my lawn was dancing in the sun, even at 11.30 a.m. when I got 
up for breakfast; and even ashes in the grate and shambles 
under the Christmas-tree did not destroy the magic. It was 
Boxing Day, the sun was all over and the Springboks, once 
again, were at Twickenham. I ‘glanced at my garden. It 
looked untidy. I did not give it another thought. 

The kick-off was at 2.15 p.m., so I was there just after one. 
Some 100 men, women and children were there before me 
so that the 101 of us had that 70,000 ground to ourselves. Here 
was the perfect day for a rugger match. The turf of Twicken- 
ham, of course, was green, green like the velvet of my first 
bought suit. The ground beneath was soft, but not soggy, and 
the sky was spattered with gently-moving cloud—which showed 
that there would be neither rain nor strong wind to upset the 
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play. Indeed as I sat in the ring, ate sandwiches and washed 
them down with the sort of drink that makes one’s toes tingle, I 
said to myself: maybe these South Africans can show us how 
to play our own Rugby football, but we can show them some- 
thing better than the Karoo or the Drakensburg. And as I said 
this to myself, gulls wheeled and circled ip the blue overhead 
or flaunted their white undersides to the Teddening sun. By- 
and-by, the ground looked less bare. True, the top tier of the 
East Stand remained empty, and in the North Stand there were 
four people, taking an aggressively conspicuous position behind 
the clock. But elsewhere there was enough of a crowd for you 
to see that no one was going to make a speech, try to improve 
us or take a collection. By and by the teams came out— 
the Combined Services in spotless white, the Springboks in 
green and yellow—and the game began. 

Two things were clear within five minutes. The first was that 
the Combined Services were badly named. They had no 
combination. They had individual players of great reputation, 
including a Rugby League international, but the idea of playing 
together was not part of the service. In the tight scrums the 
eight Services forwards found themselves pushed up the South 
Terrace by the South African machine. That was under- 
standable. What was neither understandable nor forgivable 
was that, if a Services forward ever managed to break way with 
the ball at his feet, or if a Services outside broke away with 
it in his hands, he remained without aid from his friends until 
such time as his opponents chose to obliterate him. On the 
whole I was surprised that, an hour after the kick-off, the 
Springboks were leading by only 21-0. 

The second thing to come clear was that those critics who 
have called the South African play “dull” have odd ideas 
about dullness. One of them has even said that if they 
continue to kick so much the South Africans will prevent 
Rugby football from having any future at all. I was fascinated 
by the kicking. If a South African kicked for touch, he hit 
the ball with the power and precision of a steam-hammer. 
Service kickers often failed to find touch. That was asking 
for trouble. A South African would gather the ball, no 
matter how it came to him, and send it rocketing into touch 
far behind the original kicker. Time after time these powerful 
kicks put the big South African forwards within falling distance 
of the Services line. But this touch-kicking, gaining 50 yards at 
one blow, transforming solid defence into explosive attack, was 
the least important use to which the South Africans put the 
kick. : 

I have always said that American football had only one 
“play” which was more attractive to watch than anything 
in Rugby Union. That play is the forward pass. In this, while 
one player races towards his opponents’ line, another player, 
with the ball, runs backwards, then suddenly slings the ball 
high above the heads of friend and foe, towards the player who 
has run ahead. When the move is done properly, the ball 
sails in a graceful arc from thrower to the waiting arms of the 
forward, who then has only to catch it and cross the line. 
Such a move, of course, is impossible in Rugby Union, but 
the South Africans do something which reminds me of it. 
Perhaps ten times in this Services game the olive-skinned 
D. J. Fry kicked the ball diagonally towards the right wing. 
He kicked it high and far enough to clear immediate opponents, 
but short enough for it not to reach the full back; and every 
time, as it dropped, Marais on the wing was there to catch or 
gather it. Twice from these’ kicks Marais scored tries. 
Several times more he looked like scoring. The move was 
repeated too often, too accurately to be chancy. These South 
Africans must have practised that kick until they can drop the 
ball on a sixpence. Fry’s placing of a Rugby football was as 
certain and as graceful as Suzanne Lenglen’s placing of a tennis- 
ball. If there was nothing else in their play but kicking, the 
South Africans would be a joy to watch. But of course there 
is much more. 

They play as a team of fifteen men, and when they choose 
to do an open movement they make no mistake about it. Their 
forwards handle as well as their outsides, and one of them is 
always there to make a man over or switch the direction of 
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the attack by taking a reverse pass. But inside the framework 
of team-combination, they engineer what I can best describe as 
commando raids, in which three or four men pull a fast one— 
a scissors move or the like—just as years ago Davies, Kershaw 
and Tom Voyce used to work one under the counter. I was so 
absorbed by all this that I hardly noticed the Services team. 

However, by the time the score had reached 21-0, I did 
notice them. Their forwards now looked dead. They were 
flat-footed and seemingly intent on taking no more part in the 
game than was formally necessary. Having heard about the 
South African habit of crunching their opponents in the last 
fifteen minutes, I now waited for the massacre. I waited vainly, 
for, quite suddenly, just inside the Services half, the dead-beat 
Services forwards hooked the ball and Shuttleworth broke 
away with it from the scrum. He ran some fifteen yards and 
passed to a forward, Gilbert-Smith, who passed on to Hardy 
who passed on to the Rugby Leaguer, Broome. Broome is 
strongly built and fast. He ran and, at just the right half- 
second, passed to Gray who scored. From the roar that broke, 
you would have thought that there were 70,000 people in 
Twickenham instead of a bare 25,009. When Smailes kicked 
a goal from the touchline, you would have thought it was a 
100,000. 

It was not only the crowd which came to life. The Services 
suddenly became Combined, answered steam-hammer with 
pile-driver, and looked as though they would drive the South 
Africans not merely up the South Terrace, but beyond it into 
Twickenham Town. Even another South African try did not 
puncture them. Instead, Vaughan and Sindery backed by 
some 25,000 others started a forward rush which went half 
the length of the field and ended in a try by Scott. That ended 
the game 24-8. 

The Combined Services were not a team at all until the 
last quarter of an hour, yet somehow they made a match of it. 
The South Africans fielded almost a reserve side, yet somehow 
they impressed me more than any other rugger team I have 
seen. I enjoyed myself until on the way home, under the 
wheeling gulls, | began to realise just what I must have missed 
when London Counties played virtually the full Springbok 
strength and won. Perhaps, years ago, someone else decided 
to tidy his garden instead of going to the match in which Teddy 
Morgan scored his famous try. I bet he was soured into an 
early grave. I see no grave immediately ahead of me, but, to 
keep it at a distance, I shall abandon gardening on a Saturday, 
unless it be summer-time and Yorkshire playing far away. 
Then I shall miss nothing that I could, and should, have seen. 


Operation Zebra 


By ANGELA THIRKELL 

ET’S talk of zebras, said Mr. (or should it be Messrs.) 

Janus on December 28th. We will. Operation Zebra. 

Not that we call it that. Rather do we in the borough in 
which I have the honour to live—tet’s call it Riverside—say 
“ Those things the Council is making,” or “ More fuss with the 
crossings.” Riverside has its own difficulties. Our main road is 
crooked and narrow (and long may it remain so). It has more 
public-houses, wine-and-spirit shops, restaurants and dining- 
clubs to the half-mile than any other street in London. The 
road is perpetually blocked by huge vans full of drink, towering 
like the Great San Felipe of 1,500 tons; or by horse-drawn 
drays with great shining horses (long may they endure) or by 
bicyclists with liquid cargo. 

Then there is the bus which I will disguise under the number 
666. Though of great size and weight, it is a timid creature, 
and like the whale prefers to travel in schools. Very rarely 
are less than three of it seen together, following one another 
without an inch between, charging like the Heavy Brigade. 
Then there are the boring operations lately embarked on by 
our Council (which is on the whole our father and mother), 
consisting of a shaft with a wide mouth being driven to the 
centre of the earth all over the pavement and well across the 
road, opposite one of our most frequented restaurants. There 
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are also the gentlemen who have been languidly picking up 
the metal studs which but a short time ago were the latest word 
in traffic-control. And when they have finished holding up 
the traffic they are succeeded by other gentlemen with white 
paint who, doubtless remembering Tom Sawyer, languidly paint 
the white bands on the roads, pausing between each brush-stroke 
to admire the effect, obviously hoping that one of us will 
beg to be allowed to join in this fascinating occupation; and 
incidentally holding up the traffic like anything. 

Under these conditions crossings, whether striped or plain, 
appear to us to be useless. The spirit of England is not dead, 
In Riverside it liyes again, and we have solved the problem, 
When we wish to cross the road, we cross the road. Whether 
elderly granny (the present writer), young mother with pram 
and toddlers (practically everyone), eccentric (like far, far too 
many of our apparently unoccupied male population), work- 
men with tools, groups of young people, a cohort of female 
shoppers pushing little baskets on sticks into people's legs, 
we find the problem of crossing the road quite easy. If we 
wish to cross the road we just walk straight into the road, 
If traffic is coming, remember that it is far more frightened of 
you than you are of it. The drivers, hypnotised with fear, 
stop and courteously wave you on, just as you are considering 
stopping for them. An exchange of courtesies-—mute, owing to 
the incessant noise—takes place as between Sir Walter Raleigh 
and Queen Elizabeth. Each side nods and curtsies and recovers, 
like a country dance; thus jamming the traffic behind and 
maddening the traffic coming in the opposite direction. The 
elderly granny darts into the middle of the road, stops short, 
looks wildly in each direction; the drivers of cars and vans also 
stop, then accelerate, then stop again. Neither side will go on; 
wild hootings come from those behind crying Forward, while 
those in front cry Back. 

But it is all part of the Great Scheme, and soon the Zebras 
will be out of date, as the Belisha Beacons long have been, and 
everything else that checks the Progress of Man. 

One last word on Zebras. Does anyone know why the lower 
orders (as I shall continue to call them with admiration and 
respect) have always said Zebbra and Cobbra (both being 
polishes well-known in their day)? I am told that the o of 
Cobra is really short in India (whatever I think I mean by that 
word). About Zebbra I do not know; but it is certainly not 
English Usage. 





“Che Spectator” YJanuary 3rd, 1852. 


CHRISTMAS SIGHTS 


THe Christmas season of 1851 has not been very fruitful in 
novelties in that department of supply which is the more special 
demand of the time. The Panoramas, Dioramas, Cycloramas, 
Polyoramas, Cosmoramas, Diaphoramas, and what not, are in 
the ascendant; the hold of this form of entertainment upon 
sightseers is evidently growing firmer year by year.... 

If art is wanted, there is the gallery in Pall Mall, with its 
** sketches and drawings *’ to resort to: if mesmerism, with a 
problem to solve, M. Lassaigne and Madamoiselle Prudence 
Bernard at Hungerford Hall ; if electro-biology, the lectures and 
experiments of the Reverend Theophilus Fiske, in Leicester 
Square... If a real undeniable money’s worth is in request, 
you will find the Zoological Gardens in Regent’s Park still 
pleasant, in spite of January—the hippopotamus and ourang- 
outang holding levée from eleven to four. 

And, while adverting to the animal kingdom, let us not, 
through any party-spirit in favour of the larger collection or of 
mammalia in particular, omit all notice of the allurements—(for 
which, however, personal experience has not enabled us to 
vouch)—of certain so-advertised protégées of the Emperor 
Nicholas, domiciled at No. 5 Leicester Square—‘* Herr Leider- 
droph’s industrious and learned fleas.’’ Here do *‘* fleas of all 
nations give their astonishing performances ’’ ; here they “‘ fire 
cannon and boat-race’’; and here are to be contemplated 
** Kossuth on an Austrian flea, and Louis Napoleon on a 
Russian flea.’’ 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FIND that some of my contemporaries, when I congratu- 

late them on the opening of a fresh delightful year, express 

apprehension and displeasure. They consider it unfair 
that our generation should have been condemned to two wars, 
a social revolution, an unparalleled servant-shortage, the 
SC.LT., the Light Programme, the London School of 
Economics, the decline of Empire, Dr. Moussadek, the later 
manner of Picasso, and the Russian menace. Providence, they 
contend, should not in equity have accumulated upon the 
shoulders of a single generation so many burdens and threats, 
s0 many strains and stresses. They would prefer to spend the 
autumn of their days in a serene stillness, enjoying in the 
mornings the pattern of the cobwebs on the yew trees, and at 
night-time the sound of the last apple falling on the grass. It 
was, they admit, all very exciting on August Sth, 1914; but since 
then we have had our plethora of excitement and we now desire 
all the rush and rattle to cease. Must the wind, they ask them- 
selves, howl eternally round our chimneys? It is not sufficient 
to assure them, with M. Aragon, that the gale will one day be 
stilled, although probably not for us. Even less exhilarating do 
they find it when I remind them of their great myths and 
legends, of their miseries and giories. What other generation, 
] ask, has ever enjoyed such drama’? Even to Thucydides it 
was not given to relate episodes such as the Marne and Jutland, 
such as Dunkirk and Crete, such as Munich and Yalta. The 
fate of continents has teen decided, almost by the spin of a 
coin, before our eyes. The tragedians can hardly have imagined 
reversals of fortune such as assailed Woodrow Wilson, 
Clemenceau, Venizelos, Lloyd George, Mussolini and Hitler. 
Even our love-affairs have been over life-size: in the mystery 
and crime section we have been provided with plots which, even 
if hand!ed by Dorothy Sayers, wou'd seem improbable. A 
magnificent generation assuredly. “ Respondete,” | beg them, 
“ natalibus,” “ arise to your birthright.” But they remain glum 
and cross. 

* * * * 

I enjoy adventure, especially when it is undertaken by some- 
one else. I enjoy seeing virtue triumphant and vice receiving 
the punishment that it deserves. It remains for me a constantly 
renewed source of exhilaration that this small island should in 
1940 have saved the world by her example. I can read again 
and again the stories of the pluck and brains provided by my 
gifted generation; even as again and again I can read of the 
great triumph of Odysseus and his bow. Of all the great dramas 
of the second war, the one that never fails, however weary | 
may be, to recur with enchantment is the liberation of Paris 
by the Leclerc armoured division. Few dramatists or epic poets 
could have devised a situation of such almost unbearable 
tension, followed by a situation of such ecstatic relief. Nobody 
knew exactly what was happening: the groups of resistants with- 
in the city were split up into sundered detachments, and the 
amateur transmitter in the Hotel de Ville could only send out 
shaky messages that were incomprehensible and uncertain. 
Then suddenly from the gates poured in General Leclerc’s 
division; the barricades were removed and the tanks were 
decked with flowers. The Germans had either bolted towards 
the east, or were being herded like sheep into cages. In the hall 
of the Hotel Majestic German Generals and officers were 
grouped with their suit-cases beside them, waiting to be trans- 
ported into captivity. And in the Gare des Invalides General 
de Gaulle and General Leclerc accepted from the German Com- 
mander the surrender of the city they had freed. 

* * * * 

All epics must have a central hero. Since I find it difficult 
to generate for the leaders whom I have known personally any 
very reckless emotional enthusiasm, | prefer to choose some 
minor character as my protagonist in the liberation of Paris. 
There are many such young heroes, men who held on 
desperately in the Hétel de Ville, men who crept out te join 
in battle and whose dead bodies still lay upon the pavements, 





like those of crumpled school-boys, when the flower-decked 
fanks roared by. But as a perfect epic pattern, as a model of 
symmetry in human endeavour and ambition, I recommend to 
all the story of Pierre Bourdan. I have been sent this week a 
study excellently written and edited by Jean Oberlé in memory 
of his friend. It is published in a good illustrated edition by 
the house of Magnard at 122, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 
In reading this story again I experienced all the exhilaration 
that one derives from the life and death of a man who achieved 
his desires without living long enough to find disillusion. I 
knew Pierre Bourdan during the war. He was gay in his manner 
—{if any Frenchman could be gay during the dark years)— 
but it was a deliberate gaiety. He -throbbed with impatient 
energy, throwing away one half-smoked cigarette after another, 
twitching with anger at the dissensions within the Free French 
movement, pacing the room in fury at the delays of war, but 
confident always that the hour of deliverance would one day 
come. Behind this nervous energy of a strong young man, was 
something different. The eyes of Pierre Bourdan remain in the 
memory; they were quiet, ruminating, melancholy; his expres- 
sion was one of deep pity for the miseries and errors of this 
world; it was not contemptuous pity, but the pity of under- 
standing. 
* * oa x 

Pierre Bourdan came to London before the war and worked 
with the Agence Havas in Fleet Street. In 1940 he returned 
to form part of the famous team of broadcasters organised by 
that impresario of genius, Michel St. Denis. With Jean Oberlé 
and St. Denis himself he took part in the series of “ Les Trois 
Amis,” assured!y the mosi brilliant propaganda feature ever 
devised by human ingenuity or anger. It was he who, with Jean 
Marin and Maurice Schumann, gave the daily commentary on 
the news. At first, they were unable to ascertain whether their 
broadcasts were attracting in France an audience prepared to 
face the penalties imposed on those who listened to foreign 
stations or patient enough to creep through the incessant 
jamming. Soon the denunciations hurled at them by the Vichy 
wireless convinced them that they were exercising some effect. 
Within a year they realised that their broadcasts had become 
the only solace of their captive countrymen. “ We used,” Paul 
Claudel told me afterwards, “to squeeze round the wireless - 
like a litter of small pigs.” Pierre Bourdan possessed the 
essential quality of a good broadcaster, namely a passionate 
desire to convince. He never evaded bad news; he always 
remembered that, even in a London incessantly bombarded 
from the air, life was happier than in occupied France; his 
voice was vibrant with faith and sympathy. The introductory 
signal, followed by the famous words, “ /¢i Londres,” acquired 
magic properties. Pierre Bourdan became a national hero, even 
though few had ever known or seen him. When he dropped out 
of the team in the spring of 1944, millions of French listeners 
jumped to the correct conclusion that he had joined some Free 
French division and that the hour of liberation was at hand. 
On landing at Arromanches, Pierre Bourdan stooped, and with 
a sacerdotal gesture took a handful of French soil. Having 
thrust this into his pocket, he discovered that it had a bad effect 


on cigarettes. 
* * * + 


Tired of waiting, he dashed onwards towards Paris and 
almost at once found himself surrounded by a German 
regiment. He was taken prisoner and sent off by train; he 
escaped miraculously; rejoined General Leclere’s division; 
entered Paris in triumph; became a deputy; and then a Minister, 
before he had reached the age of 40 or lost his appearance of 
an Olympic champion. Thereafter, having been acclaimed as 
the idol of young France, he lost his life in a boating accident 
off Cap Négre. You may think from this that Pierre Bourdan 
was little more than a most gifted broadcaster who became a 
schoal-boy hero. But then, you never saw his eyes. 





THEATRE . 
«A Midsummer Nights Dream.” by William Shakespeare. (Old Vic.J 


Tue Old Vic Company is not a strong one, and it is to Mr. Guthrie’s 
credit that he has imposed on this production a patina of quality 
and style. It may not at all times strike one as being the right style 
(Miss Moiseiwitsch’s settings, for instance, are bedevilled by arbori- 
cultural abnormalities which have little to commend them), but at 
least the whole thing has been raised well above the pedestrian level 
of the Old Vic’s recent Othello. The fairies in particular are handled 
with great virtuosity. Oberon and Titania are shown as eerie, 
darting, rather malign creatures, uncertain of themselves, genuinely 
dreading the daylight ; Puck is a boy, carrying out his magic errands 
with zest but not with complete reliability. Miss Jill Balcon makes a 
good Titania, in the ** wild sweet witch *” vein; but Oberon and 
Puck, though they make us aware of the producer's conception, 
are not quite good enough actors to subdue us to it. 

Of the humans, the proletarian element, led by Mr. Paul Rogers’ 
rather uninspired Bottom, are encouraged to present Pyramus and 
Thisbe on Crazy Gang lines. This causes much merriment, but seems 
to me unnecessary. Mr. Rupert Davies declaiming Snout’s part 
in the play with a straight, rather anxious face and a reproving glance 
at interrupters, shows how effective a more naturalistic approach 
can be; I would rather see the rustic amateurs trying desperately 
hard than failing spectacularly and falling over each other in heaps. 

It is, unexpectedly, the lovers who steal the play and make this 
production memorable. Or rather, to be accurate, it is Miss Irene 
Worth as Helena. This very accomplished actress has what I 
can only describe as a gremlinesque quality which, when, as here, 
she is playing high comedy, lends to her performance an original 
and disarming appeal ; her brilliantly successful attack on this not 
particularly rewarding part suggests (among other things) that she 
ought to be cast, at the earliest possible opportunity, as Beatrice. 
Miss Jane Wenham’'s bantam-weight Hermia provides an admirable 
foil. Miss Jane Bashford’s Hippolyta has a good, tawny presence, 
and Mr. Douglas Campbell is an agreeable Theseu’s. ** Worthwhile’’ 
is, with apologies, the best epithet with which to sum up the evening's 


entertainment, 
PrTER FLEMING, 


«“ Master Crook.” by Bruce Walker. (Comedy.) 


Master Crook at the Comedy is the play by Bruce Walker which, as 
Cosh Boy, made a stir at the Embassy. It is hardly a Christmassy 
sort of thing, but after a deal of sugar and spice and all things nice 
elsewhere its rough, crude taste is shockingly welcome. James 
Kenney plays with furious conviction the part of a sixteen-year old 
genius who organises his chums into bag-snatching, razor-slashing 
parties, seduces his best friend's little sister, steals his grannie’s life- 
savings from under her mattress, bamboozles the dizziest of pro- 
bation officers ever heard of, and triumphantly leaps into the arms of 
the police away from the walloping which his new father-in-law is 
about to give him. A fearsome creation, this boy. It is not a 
convince ng play, but the central part is a strong one and it is strongly 
taken. The third act is full of rage, riot and horror, and there are 
many moments of highly unpleasant, undeniably effective, melo- 
dramatic tension, I. H, 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


To keep under control any critical sourness, one had better begin by 
praising something. In a broadcast talk Mr. Macqueen-Pope made 
an eager plea for the restoration of Harlequin. I drowned his per- 
suasive voice with a mild cheer, made a gesture of salute towards 
Broadcasting House, and thought sadly of Christmas ‘* entertain- 
ments *’ still to see. An oppressive moment; but Mr. Macqueen- 
Pope on the magical properties of the harlequinade turned my 
thoughts happily towards the diversion in that genre offered by the 
Players’ Theatre and preceded by the fairy extravaganza entitled 
Riquet with the Tuft. It is tiresome to be advised that the most 
amusing of the pantomimes should be performed in a club theatre 
and so inaccessible to the public, but there itis, In 1836 J. R. Planché 
took the French fairy-tale, a variation on the theme of Beauty and 
the Beast, and built on it ‘* a grand comical, allegorical, magical, 
musical burlesque burletta."’ In 1951 Miss Hattie Jacques and Miss 
Joan Sterndale Bennett sought out the ‘* burletta,’’ rendered it 
down, and smartened it up for the small stage of the Players. It is 
innocent neither of wit nor of humour ; the weariest of business-men 
might be refreshed by its unsickly sentiment, the most horrid infant 
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silenced by its magic. A musical-box rather than a steam-organ, it js 
anything but ‘* entertainment ’’ in the grubby and aggressive sense 
of that unfortunate word. These delightful revels are deliciously 
led by Daphne Anderson and Stephen Blake, with Hattie Jacques 
amply impressive as the Fairy Queen and Joan Sterndale Bennett ag 
her wonderfully pixillated assistant. 

Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs is another fairy-tale told to the 
theatre-going children this season. This is at the St. James’s, an 
oddish home for the stage version of a film by Walt Disney. Since | 
dropped off now and then among the twenty-five scenes, | shall 
content myself with the observation that those of the young and 
innocent eye were brimming with the charity that ran so low in me, 
But I hasten to say that I took to Kay Osborne as the Princess just 
as quickly as the children. 

The children also took to Joan Greenwood as Peter Pan, at the 
Scala, but do they believe in fairies quite so franticaliy as they used 
to? Perhaps it was only that Miss Greenwood, at that moment 
when Tinker Bell is in such a bad way, did not quite believe in them 
herself. For myself, I ceased altogether to believe in pirates after 
the feeble fight, a most perfunctory and unbloody brawl, that the 
shipboard scene offered. 

The three gigantic pantomimes run true to form—lavish, efficient 
mixter-maxters, bright, breezy and bouncy. In Aladdin, at the 
Casino, Nat Jackley is a willowy Widow Twankey, no tough and 
sour-tongued laundress she, and amuses greatly ; a group of tumblers, 
the Olanders, provide a breathtaking whirligig of a scene. I was 
not myself at the two other big pantomimes—Humpty Dumpry at 
the Palladium and Cinderella at the Princes—but I briefly pass on the 
highly favourable reports of juvenile spies. Then there are the two 
ice shows—Puss in Boots at the Empress Hall and Robinson Crusoe 
at the Empire Pool, Wembley—outshining in spectacle and splendid 
improbability their stagebound rivals. The Bertram Mills circus at 
Olympia and Tom Arnold’s at Harringay Arena are well up to 
expected standard, but in the case of Arnold’s the blown-out barn 
of a place in which it is presented is sadly destructive of circus 
atmosphere. The distance between spectator and ring lends inevitable 
disenchantment, larn HAMILTON, 


CINEMA 


«Lone Star.”  (Empire.+——“Ore 9: Lezione di Chimica.” 
(Studio One.} “Two Tickets to Broadway.” (Odeon 
Marble Arch.) 

THe Empire is beginning its New Year, if not with a loud bang at 

least with innumerabie noisy poppings. Lone Star relates one of 

those very complicated stories concerning the political situation in 
the United States during the middle half of the last century. That 

it is about the annexation of Texas, then a self-governing province, I 

am certain, but which. side any of the players favour, and why, 

eludes me like a will 0” the wisp. Mr. Clark Gable’s gallant ‘or 
base) actions are motivated either by patriotism or a desire to sell 
beef to someone—the enemy I think—and Miss Ava Gardner's 
behaviour, swayed hither and yon by love, does nought to clarify 
the situation. However, this is of small moment, for these two stars, 
attended by a third, Mr. Broderick Crawford, give such spirited per- 
formances that they quite deter the unpolitically-minded from going 
to sleep. Not that this, in any case, would be possible ; for into the 
haze of history there are injected posses galloping in every direction, 

Red Indians pinging their arrows, duels, and, in the end, quite one 

of the best Battles of the Barricades I have ever seen. Mr. Gable, 

whose years seem merely to have added to his agility, is over- 
whelmingly virile, and, though I personally prefer him suave in tails, 
he gives a fine account of himself banging about in buckskin. The 
odd thing is that, now I come to think of it, I don't believe I enjoyed 
this film-very much, 

= 7 + * 

Signorina Valli, who is the protagonist of Ore 9: Lezione di 
Chimica, a drama of high-school life, is certainly far more animated 
in her native tongue than she is in ours, and proves that not only 
is she beautiful, which we knew, but that she is also alive. The film 
is a pleasant innocuous affair centering on the adolescent passions 
inspired by a chemistry master, and it is notable rather for its settings 
than for its acting. Hundreds of soi-disant little girls in gym-tunics 
romp through a school the elegance of which must make those who 
studied in rooms of peeling cream bound by chocolate dado pale 
with envy. Added to which the curriculum consists almost ¢x- 
clusively of riding, cooking and music lessons—and, of course, 
chemistry—and when the hard day’s work is done it’s bed in a satin 
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nightdress for everyone. Directed by Signor Mario Mattolu with a 
pleasing regard for crowd formations, for bird’s eye views of girlish 
crocodiles and sunlit groups, the film is one which can be enjoyed 
jn a quiet dreamy way ; an undemanding, unpretentious comedy of 
schoolgirl manners. 

* * * 

The Marble Arch Odeon welcomes the New Year with what is 
very nearly a first-rate musical, falling short of the highest marks 
through its lack of comedy, or rather for the presence in its script 
of two hard-working but entirely unfunny comedians. The leading 
man is Mr. Tony Martin, who has a voice of great potency and 
charm, a crooner who can take Leoncavallo in his stride on his way 
from moon to June. A quartet of girls, the Misses Janet Leigh, 
Gloria de Haven, Ann Miller and Barbara Lawrence, dance and 
sing like nymphs and shepherdesses about him as he fights his way, 
despite the futile machinations of his agent, Mr. Eddie Brac!xen, into 
television, and they are extremely versatile, easy on the cye, and make 
their verbal points, which are often quite sharp, with aplomb. The 
initial sequences, in which a group of colk ge students give their 
Miss Leigh a send-off to Broadway from her home town, have a 
gaicty and exhilaration which is never recaptured, but the film 
sustains a carefree note throughout and is refresii.ngly unsentimental. 
Only when Messrs. Joe Smith and Charhe Dale, as two ttalian 
delicatessen merchants, take the celluloid, does the heart grow 
heavy. Their quarrels, in heavy pidgin English, #re a colioysal wore. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


AUSIC 

DurinG the first quarter of 1952 the B.B.C. picns to give some 
forty brovdeasts in the Third Programme under the general heading 
** Schoenberg ard hs Time.** The series is under the general 
editorship oF Michael Tippett, who mtreduced it last Sunday in a 
talk entitlhd ** Krom Vicnna to Los Angeles: the mvoluntary 
pilgrimage of Arnold Sciw obeig.”* its ann is to show Schoenberg's 
position in relation to hisegreat contenporanes—all of whom, 
although mostly h’s jun.or by some vears, have been rewarded with a 
degree of geneial recegnition and ace plance that is still denied to 
him. Adciheurable as ths aim is, it should be, and ts surely intended 
to be, only a meens to winn.ng that same acceptuince for Schoenberg. 
For that purpose the series dovs not appear, from the prospectus 
recently issued, to be so well des'e@ncd as it might be. 

The works of the twelve-note p-ricd—the really controversial ones 
by wluch Schocnberg stands or fulls—are inadequately represented 
in Comparison with those of the earlier years. And whereas the 
gradual transition from ** tonality ** to ** atonality *’ is generously 
illustrat_d, that from ** atonality ’*’ to the twelve-note method is 
hardly neteod. The broaccasts leap from op. 23 to op. 26, omitting 
the interven ng Serenade for seven instruments and Piano Suite, 
which we not only most important steps in the formulation of the 
twelve-note methed, tut have the edvantage of dance rhythms and 
forms to make the idiomatic development easicr for the listener 
to follow, 

In add tion to the programmes of music there are to be weekly 
talks, wh.ch will be of particular interc.t since most of them are by 
composers, not by prefess onal writers about music. Here, too, the 
intention is obvious, but one wonders if it is not misguided. In 
Tippett’s intreductory tuik we heard about Schoenberg’s domestic 
affuirs, his relation w'th h's first and second wives, his return to 
the Jewish faith, h’s quarrel with Thomas Mann (later to be dis- 
cussed more fully, and his obsession with numbers. All this is 
fascinating, but it has Lttle to do with music. It will enable the 
dilettante to add one more topic to his conversation, to mix up 
personal and national psychology with music and the arts, with the 
blessing of a really serious composer. But it will not help the 
musician or music-lover to fis beauty in Schocnberg’s music that 
now eludes him. 

Indeed, by making Schoenberg fashionable in this way, such a 
treatment of the subject is only likely to antagonise and arouse the 
suspicions of those at whom the programmes should be aimed, the 
genuinely musical but perplexed, who, with the sound of the music 
in their ears, and the right kind of explanation, are potentially 
capable of giving Schoenberg the kind of musical, not iszellectual, 
appreciation that he needs, and would have wished for. 

What is needed is a kind of aural equivalent, for which radio 
is the ideal medium, of the film A Visit to Picasso. There the 
onlooker who might be outraged by an exhibition of Picasso’s 
work is shown in a series of practical demonstrations something of 
how a picture grows out of, and may by analysis be resolved into, 
the relationship of lines. S'milar demonstrations could be given 
of the way in which a mus‘cal composition grows out of the re- 
lationsh‘p of notes. Unfortunately, only two of the talks promise 
any of this kind of explanation, 
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At this stage, however, Schoenberg-lovers must be thankful for 
small mercies ; and this afier all is not so very smali. The music, 
much of it unfamiliar even to the devotees, can be heard ; and its 
chronology, which few but the experts have at Un2ir finger-tips, will 
be more firmly established in the general consc:ousness. This is an 
essential foundation for full appreciation, a preliminary step that 
had to be made ; and even the most knowl-dg-avie Scuvenbergians’ 
regret for what Mr. Tippett has not attempted wili have to yield to 
enjoyment of what he has done, and gratitude to the B.B.C. for 
allowing him so much scope in lie duing. 

COLIN MASON, 


BALLET 
Original Ballet Russe. (Royal Festival Hall.) 


THE Original Ballet Russe is dancing a short season at the Royal 
Festival Hall. It is only three months since this newly formed 
company—the inheritors of the de Basil repertoire—made its 
hurried, and from all reports, untidy déout at the Wimbledon 
Theatre. Although | was unable to see them at the time, it seems 
that the dancers have settled down and greatly improved in the 
interim; but they are still much hand.capped by the obvious 
disadvantages of appearing in a hall not devised for the presentation 
of ballet. Among the permanent cast are such dancers as Nina 
Stroganova, Inge Sand, Deckoudovsky, Vassilkovsky and Poul 
Gnatt, and during the season the company is being strengthened by 
Sonia Arova, Paula H nton and Toni Lander as guest artists. 

Of the three ballets which I have seen, Graduation Ball is the most 
successful. This work, of the gay, light-hearted genre, deliciously 
dressed by Benois, naturally does not make such demands upon a 
company as does Aurvra’s Wedding. Nevertheless, it is a pleasure 
to see that Graduation Ball has retained its freshness and amusing 
characterisation ; Stroganova, Sand, Spurgeon and Vassilkovsky 
were all excellent in their parts. Inge Sand, the charming young 
dancer from the Royal Danish Theatre, gave, as well, a sensitive 
performance in Paganini, in which Dokoudovsky danced the title 
role. Poul Gnatt, who also comes from the Danish Theatre with no 
mean reputation, has not yet had an opportunity of showing what he 
can do, while Herida May and Joan Tucker are dancers whose 
development will be interesting to watch. 

LILLIAN BROWSE, 


A Roman Coin 


Sixteen centuries have gone 

Since warm from a man’s hand it fell, 
And the soil’s dark haulm closed over it. 
Now on an outstretched palm again 

It lies ; the laurel wreath, the worn 
Legend, the dark, eroded face 

Livid beneath an alien sun. 

Yet, as the farmer turns it, stares. 


Sixteen centuries roll by, 

And at his side the Roman stands 
Who also loved this land, who saw 
Beyond his fields of wheat and rye 
The sea, the same sea rise and fall 
Quiet as a sleeping breast, as quiet 

As he who lost the coin, as he 

Who found and holds it now, shall lie. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 


A Glass of Water 


Out of the pool of glass that is its foot and head, 

This fragile fountain in its crystal groves 

Upon a stem of light is breathed into the air, 

Describing heaven in a brimming ring, where doves 

Of dark and daylight flutter wings of sun and shade. 
° 


Eternal rainbows smoulder in its calm and clear 
Profundities ; their leaf-cut dark is lifted to 
Illumination’s lips, that drink dzep, but never heed 
One drop of the celestial cup, whose fountains slide 
In radiant infinities, where wastes of snow 

Blaze on a blue equator’s gl ding waves, 

Melt into ice upon the pool’s transparent leaves. 


JAMES KIRKUP. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 96 


Report by Richard Usborne 

A prize of £5 was offered for a notice, suitable for insertion in the 
Classified Advertisement columns of the Spectator offering for 
sale one of the following : A vest-pocket exorcising kit ; a moustache- 
cup and tongs; a new joke book ; an untraceable poison; a bed- 
making machine. 

The Untraceable - Poison brought the most entries. Then the 
Exorcising Kit. I didn’t specify a maximum length of words, but 
with Classified Advertisements you pay by the line for insertions, 
and I thought more people would have fun with word contractions 
(e.g. ‘* pstge pd *’ ** mfrs **). Admittedly the Spectator Classified 
columns are comparatively free of such, as of the wilder lunacies of 
desperate snob-appeal (e.g. ‘* Titled inventor *’ for the /Exorcising 
Kit, offered by M.L.B.). Still, I'd have liked more. Here are the 
best offers, or xcpts frm offs. 

AN UNTRACEABLE POISON 
Tired of wife/mother-in-law/boss ? Advertiser offers for sale un- 
traceable poison prepared from secret formula by Atomic Scientist 
now in Russia... (H.A.C. Evans) 
THROW AWAY THAT STRYCHNINE BoTTLe ! Easy-to-use, deadly and 
non-trace-leaving POISon ANONymous (POISANON) is here. 
Ask for POISANON at any chemist . . . say it’s for cleaning carpets, 
Yes ! It will do that too. Crippen and Seddon, Sole Manufacturers, 
(MARTIN HuTToN) 
+ « » Endless scope with no risk of rope... (J. E. RicHARDSON) 
... We supply headstones at specially reduced prices to users of our 
** Finem *’ powder. (David L. Booth, who very kindly sent me a 
sample pckt. of same. It looked like castor sugar, but it burnt with 
a purple flame.) 
THORNS IN THE FLESH and Pains in the Neck immediately removed by 
KILLEEZY, the new painless and undetectable cure. Doctors 
diagnose death from exhaustion. (M.G. SHaw) 
Atomic Nove.ty, Perfectly safe to use. Arsenic superseded. Two 
or three drops make heavenly gift for hubby. (EF. W. FoRDHAM) 
HOMO, the safe Vermicide, destroys any size of pest without trace. 
Humane and sanitary, kills instantly. No smell and no taste. 
Economical. The first application does a man-sized job. All 
remains shrivel and vanish within an hour. No tiresome disposal. 
(1. M. FRASER) 


V.P. EXORCISING KiT 
ScaTTER Spooks, dissolve demons with GO-GHOST. Guaranteed 
absolutely harmless to angels, fairies, S. Claus, etc. GO-GHOST 
is going to Everest ! Its rays (no wires, no smell) will just m-e-l-t that 
Snowman in a trice. Two models: Antimephy (gold) 8 gns., 
Scrooge (silver) 6 gns. Write GO-GHOST, Elsinore, Denmark, 
(MARTIN HuTTON) 
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A SOUND INVESTMENT 
Shares in the Westbourne Park Building 
Society are the ideal form of investment 


Thev 2: j Tax paid by 
yreid 4/ the Society 
No depreciation of capital, no_ initial 


expenses. Withdrawals at short notice. For 
Investment Brochure, write to the General 
Manager. 


WESTBOURNE 
PARK 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
WESTBOURNE GROVE, LONDON, W.2. 


Assets £18,500,000 Reserves £1,380,000 
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STILL TROUBLED BY Cnristmas Sprrirs ? No-Ghost v.p. Exorcising 
Kit, good cond., one owner, Battery, electric bell, 3-candle power 
Effective against Gremlins, Hawkers, Things, Footstep-Doggers, 
Bridge-Fiends, Still Small Voices, etc. Best offer, or exch. comp, 
set Rationalist Press. (J. PALMER) 


UNFROCKED Prirst offers for sale vest pkt. exorcising kit, com* 
prising miniature bell, bk., and candle (elec.), with written guar, and 
bishop's blessing. New condition. £5 or nearest. Or wd. ace, 
genuine medieval astrolabe in gd. wrkg. order. (ALLAN M. Laino) 


Boon FOR GHOSTLAYERS ! V.P. Exorcising Kit. Complete ! Com. 
prises : comprehensive list of effective NAMES ; collapsible BELL : 
miniature BOOK (postage-stamp size, with magnifying glass) ; 
dehydrated CANDLE; 1 oz. HOLY WATER POWDER; in. 
flatable STOOP. Packed in flat haunt-proof case. Invest in a 
SPECTRECIDE outfit! Guaranteed to lay ghosts of all sizes 
and ages. Personally recommended. BANQUO, MARLEY and 
HAMLET, Ltd., Rectory Works, Borley. (1. M. Bircn) 
BED-MAKING MACHINE 
For Sate, Apple-pie-proof Bed-making machine. 
model. Patent crumb-detector and remover. 
adjuster and pyjama-folding fitment. £40. 


1951 ‘* Abigail *’ 
3-gear TUKTITE 
Owner getting married, 

(Joyce Jonson) 
ACHING Back ? Buy CUBIFAC, the bed-making machine that halves 
the housework. Indispensable to bachelors and boarding schools, 
housewives and hotels. 15 gns. Apple-pie attachment for unwelcome 
guests £2 extra. Sheet and Spread, Tucks Bottom, Welwyn. 

(Fk. A. V. MADDEN) 
SHort oF Domestic Here? ‘* Help-less '* Bed-making machines 
adaptable to all sizes, from double-beds to cots. The machine 
automatically detects and extracts hot water bottles, toys and bed- 
socks. All voltages, A.C./D.C. Further details from Precision 
Tools, Ltd., Runcible House, Jubisca Rd., E.C.29. 

(C. J. M. PumMpnurey) 

NEW JQKE BOOK 

No Neep To Say ‘‘ Have you heard this one ? *’ after you've bought’ 
(at all good bookshops) The Atomie Joke Book (7s. 6d.) Cleverly 
arranged in alphabetic order. You'll snigger, then laugh, then 
ROAR all the way from the Abominable Snowman to the Zebra 
Crossing. Every joke GUARANTEED brand new. 

(MARTIN HUTTON) 

MOUSTACHE CUP AND TONGS 

Tue J. FE. Moustacne Cup anp Toncs (for chestnuts). Inscribed 
with genuine ** Jimmy Edwards °° signature and Aberdeen University 
coat-of-arms. Send s.a.e. for illustrated folder. Bentley's Gift 
Shop, Aberdeen. (DouGras Hawson) 

I recommend a first prize of £3 for the Rev. P. A. Schofield, and two 
second prizes of £1 for D. R. Peddy and G. E. Assinder. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(Rey. P. A. SCHOFIELD) 
**THe Guost Goes West **——when confronted with the ‘** Ghoul- 
hash ** vest-pocket exorcising kit. This wizard outfit, comprising bell, 


book and candle in enchanting leather case, is guaranteed to get rid of 
your old haunts and to keep your spirits down. Works like a charm, 
Try it for a spell.—lI. C. Hanpzorr, Groanless Hollow, Carefree, Herts. 
SECOND PRIZES 
(D. R. Peppy) 


WHERE THERE'S A ** Witt *’ THERE'S A Way—and the way is CLUELESS, 
the toxic without a trace, invaluable in cases of ¢hronic longevity and 


especially potent against great-aunts. Produced in five distinctive 
flavours—Peppermint, Strawberry, Lemon, Chocolate and Caramel— 


for easy concealmemt, and in two varieties—excruciating or painless— 
for the vindictive or the squeamish, @RUELESs is available at 5s. per dozen 
tablets. CLUELESS is guaranteed against the most searching Spilsburian, 
and money will be refunded prior to execution following any case of 
conviction. From Foxacop Drugs, Ltd., W.1. 

: (G. E. Asspxper) 

Rotts Royce 1950 Silver Wraith Saloon for sale. First-class condition 
Sunshine roof. Adjustable seat. Suitable Dental Surgeon. Price 
£7,500. Also New Joke Book, price Is. 6d. Apply not before I1 a.m. 
Mayfair 99999. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 99 
Set by N. K. Boot 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for not more 
twelve lines frem an Ode to an Inflationary Spiral. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator. 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’” and must be 
received not later than January 16th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of January 25th. 
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ion Yes! Between the two obvious extremes of candle alight-and-burning 
ay) and candle snuffed-right-out there is a halfway stage . . . ‘ burning’ without 
flame. That’s controlled combustion . . . important because it is the principle 
ht’ . . ; . . 
“— behind a method discovered some thirty years ago for making a vital substance 
hen called phthalic anhydride. 
ra . . . . . ss » rr 
Phthalic anhydride was used in those days as an intermediate for dyestuffs. The new 
) e ° ° . 
method not only produced phthalic anhydride, but produced it at a much lower price. 
sed Process research—in which Monsanto were prominent—greatly improved the process; 
“a and in a short time a wide new field of application had opened. 
Today, phthalic anhydride is the base for alkyd resins (used in modern paints and 
- varnishes); the base for the plasticizers used with polyvinyl chloride (plastic 
material for waterproofs, bathroom curtains, floor coverings, cable coatings) ; the 
base for the chief plasticizer in cellulose acetate (used for non-flam film). The 
ul- : ‘ ‘ - ‘ : ‘ 
atl production of low priced plasticizers, made possible by low priced phthalic 


of , anhydride, contributed greatly to the expansion of the plastics industry. 
So, the application of an old principle evolved a new method for producing 
a valuable chemical . . . made still more valuable and more widely avail- 
























~ able by Monsanto’s process research. The growth of many imvortant 
- British industries was largely stimulated by these developments. 
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LETTERS TO 


Open Covenants 

Sir,—-Mr. Noel-Baker protests a little too much. His assertion that 
the Segurity Council “ settled the question of the Berlin blockade after 
the old diplomacy had failed for months to do so” is historically 
inaccurate. The new diplomacy was unable to settle anything because 
of the Soviet veto. Yet it did provide an opportunity for the old 
diplomacy, in the shape of private discussions between Dr. Jessup and 
Mr. Malik, to succeed. For it was these talks which broke the deadlock 
and led to the eventual raising of the blockade. Again, Mr. Noel- 
Baker cites as an example of secret diplomacy the meetings earlier this 
year in Paris of the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies. Those who followed 
the Press reports of these discussions may have been pardoned for 
thinking that the secrets were singularly ill-kept, and that a little less 
information about their progress, or rather lack of progress, would have 
been more helpful to the success of these negotiations. 

Much less was heard about the recent private discussions on dis- 
armament between Russia and the Western Powers; and, despite Mr. 
Noel-Baker’s preference for public debate, 1 feel sure that these talks 
have done more for the progress of disarmament than all the previous 
and subsequent debate in the Assembly's Political Committee-—Yours 
faithfully, : RICHARD FEILDEN. 

Up 4long, Ky le Hill, May field, Sussex. 


Rent Tribunals 
Sir.—-When Mr. Churchill appealed early in the war to all who could 
to leave the areas subjected to the Blitz, thousands of elderly occupier- 
owners went to remote areas, having let their houses at nominal rentals 
merely to keep them occupied. They now find they have no claim 
on their old homes, that the rent they accepted under duress is fixed as 
“ standard,” and that they are too often responsible for rates, insurance 
and upkeep. I know of one such couple who let two army officers have 
the!r house, which had been divided into two self-contained flats before 
the War. The officers had it on their own terms, with three years’ 
agreement and option to renew. Four years ago last September they 
went to the tribunal, and on the specious argument that, when the 
house had been let in 1940, the two flats had “ merged” (although 
in fact they had not), they obtained judgement and costs. This has 
meant that since Sept., 1947, one of them has paid no rent at all (the 
owners being liable for rent and refusing to pay). The other has paid 
12s. a week since May, 1951. Over £160 was spent on W.D. repairs and 
dilapidations, and the owners have had to spend another £60 recently 
in repairs to keep their house in good condition. The tenants have 
taken down a greenhouse scheduled for repair, and also a garden hut 
against the owners’ wishes, but apparently this does not constitute a 
“nuisance”! How is it that a section of the community, whose only crime 
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is that they have tried to provide for their old age, are being enforced 
to house others on terms which bear no relation to any economic law 
and this without right of appeal ?—Yours faithfully, : 
: Eric Ricnarpson, 
5 Kingsley Terrace, Westward Ho! North Devon, 


. 
Spinsters 
Sir,—It is a pity that the author and the reviewer of The Single Woman 
of Today—and indeed many more who write on the same subject—do 
not trouble to consult the Registrar-General’s records. They would find 
that many thousand more boys than girls are bern in Britain every year, 
and that these boys do not die in infancy; and that consequently, during 
the marriageable years, there are far more British men than women, The 
reasons for “ single blessedness” in either sex are manifold. The fact 
that the census shows more women than men in the country is du& 
to women’s relative longevity and the temporary absence of so many 
men in the Army, Navy and Merchant Service on census night.—Yours 
faithfully, A. Manony-Jones, M.D. 
6 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells. 


Italian Miners? 

Sir,—Mr. Mitchell's article, admirably written as it is, docs nothing 
to lessen the anxiety and impatience which grows amongst millions of 
Britons regarding the coal situation. It is at last being widely realised 
that the need for an abundance of coal both for home use and for 
export is greater'and more urgent than ever before; the situation is 
almost “no coal = no food.” The miners’ “ instincts and life environ- 
ment” are as out of date and blind to facts as the Coal Board's state- 
ment on man-power (quoted by Mr. Mitchell) is inept and misleading, 
Indeed this statement is the only excuse that can be found for the 
miners. 

The instincts and life environment of the whole population of this 
country are against conscription, which nevertheless we have been forced 
by circumstances to adopt. The situation on the economic front is 
parallel and equally urgent, and it is indeed to be hoped that the 
miners will see the light and admit all the Italian labour required, 
before the rest of the country sees red and insists, as it can and must 
insist, on whatever means are necessary to secure a very large increase 
in the output of coal. Nobody, least of all a newly elected Govern- 
ment, wishes to see the issue forced, but the crisis is close. Nobody? 
I forgot the Communists.—Yours faithfully, J. S. Comper. 

12 Douglas House, 6 Maida Avenue, W.2. 


Punctuation and Thought 
Sir,—The Spectator has justly castigated those of us who cannot spell 
and those to whom punctuation is a mystery. But what about pro- 
nunciation ? Perhaps some of your learned readers can explain why 
students of the science of life persist in telling us that their subject 
is zoo-ology, with four o’s at least. And why is the pronunciation of 
“ bureaucracy ” as “ burocracy” with a short “o” becoming almost 
universal? Nearly anything is possible in English, but “ eauc ” cannot 
spell “ ock.” Of course we have “ aristocracy ” and “ democracy,” but 
even in these Greekless days we do not spell them “ aristeaucracy ” 
and “ demeaucracy.”—Yours faithfully, P. GARDNER-SMITH. 
Fen Ditton Hall, Cambridge. 


Smr,——Every year, as Christmas comes, readers both clerical and lay 

might pay attention to the punctuation of Luke II. 16. Congregations 

are always being told that the shepherds found “ Mary and Joseph and 

the babe, lying in a manger.” The comma and pause should come 

after Joseph.—Yours faithfully, D. M. GREENHALGH. 
The Vicarage, Guilden Morden, Royston, Herts. 


Advertising Costs 
Sir,—In your review of the book by Mr. Hermann Levy on drink it 
is stated that in 1935 advertising expenditure was 7 per cent. of the sales 
of drink as compared with 42.6 per cent. of the turnover of “ medical 
goods.” This second figure seems incredible, and one wonders how 
it is arrived at. It is possible that in 1935 there were certain highly 
advertised proprictary remedies which could be said to spend such an 
amount on publicity, if they were tarefully selected for the calculations, 
but that the sales of medicines in 1935 or in any other year provided 
more than two-fifths of their total retail value for publicity is unbeliev- 
able. It is possible that I may have misunderstood the review, and there 
may be some valid reason for selecting a pre-war year to illustrate 
the point in spite of the great change in conditions since then, not 
least in the trade in “ medical goods.”—Yours faithfully, 
H. Maurice PatMer. 
Glenville, 36 Church Road, Roby, Near Liverpool. 
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English Books in Canada 


Sir,—With reference to Professor Satterly’s letter in your issue of 
December 28th I would like to point out that my firm does not sell 
Smart's The Origin of the Earth in England, as we do not publish this 
book.—Yours faithfully, DaNiEL MACMILLAN, Chairman, 
Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
St. Martin's Street, W.C.2. 


Sin,—Far be it from me to defend the prices charged for British books 
in Canada, which are often excessive. But the basis is almost invariably 
decided in Toronto, and in most cases, even though he supplies the 
books on preferential terms, the British publisher has virtually no say. 
There are two factors your correspondent overlooks: 
1. Canadian booksellers expect (and obtain without question from 
the States, a much higher rate of discount than is. usual in Britain, 


and this must of necessity be reflected in the price charged to the 
public 
2. There is a sales tax in Canada, from which, I am ashamed to 
say, books are not exempt.—Your faithfully, STANLEY UNWIN. 
George Allen & Unwin, Lid., 


40 Museum Street, W.C.1 


. . . 

Licensing Laws in New Towns 
Sir,—State management was introduced into Carlisle in 1917 because 
of the disorderly conduct of imported munition workers. It has yet 
to be shown that Carlisle people are happy under the scheme; the 
exodus on Sundays from town to outlying “ free enterprise” public 
houses suggests that th¢y are not. 

What was efficacious in restoring order in Carlisle in 1917 would 
merely irritate peaceable residents in New Towns today, as local pro- 
tests have shown recently. These residents might have been less unwilling 
to become the “ guinea-pigs” in a new State managementgexperiment 
if they could have seen any purpose in it. But what could the experi- 
ment teach that we have not learned from Carlisle? Except perhaps 
that, whereas State management helped in maintaining order among 
strangers to high wages and law-abiding habits, it provokes and disturbs 
the quiet licensed-house customer in the New Town areas.—Yours 
faithfully, LEONARD R. N. Percy. 

General Secretary and Manager, 
The Licensed Victuallers’ Defence League, 
Bridge House, 181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


Side-lights in Fog 
Sir,—Recent careful observation convinces me that Janus gives bad 
advice to motorists when he bids them, during daylight fog, switch 
on their side-lights only. Sometimes the lights are visible before the 
vehicle, more often not. Janus will not run into me, because—at 
least on the open road where fog makes overtaking such a perilous 
adventure—I always use dipped headlights. They in no way affect the 
vision of the user, but advertise his approach to oncoming vehicles 
effectively and without a trace of dazzle-—Yours faithfully, 
R. M. Hare. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 

{Janus writes: | was by no means advising motorists to switch on 
side-lights only. 1 was combating the views of a writer who said that 
side-lights in a fog made no difference at all. My experience is that 
they make all the difference in the world.) 


Travellers’ Deaths 

Sir.—Professor Brogan says he has seen the statistics which prove 
that air travel is safer than road or rail, and“doesn't believe them. I 
think I know why. The airlines say that in each mile you travel by 
air you are less likely to be killed than in each mile you travel by 
road or rail. It would be more reassuring if they could say that each 
time you take off you are less likely to get killed before your journey’s 
end than if you had gone by road or rail. 

“ Accidents per passenger-mile” is the figure they give us. Could 
they not give us “ accidents per passenger-journey ” ?—Yours faithfully, 

W. HILTON- YOUNG. 


Leinster Corner, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


Christmas Questions 
Sir.—Presumably the man who sets the Christmas Questions also 
supplies the answers, and he should be right. But, I protest, the missing 


partner to Gunn is not Shrewsbury, but Moore. Thousands, who 
barely know the name of Shrewsbury, see the names of Gunn and 
Moore on the blade of their bats. Further, they were not famous 
opening batsmen, for Gunn always went in No, 3. And the names would 


always have been Shrewsbury and Gunn, with the greater player, W.G.’s 


first choice for England (“Give me Arthur”), before his colleague. 


Before a partnership between the two could begin, the bowlers had 
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a very formidable obstacle to remove—Scotton, or J. A. Dixon, or AO. 

Jones. : . 
Elsewhere some might question the severe intellectual eXercise 

chess as sport, and under the name of Sir George Thomas choose oo 

to put badminton, of which he won the championship. Also he 

a well-known figure at the old Wimbledon.— Yours faithfully, ” 


A. L. Irv 
Greenaway, Chiddingfold, Surrey. —_ 


“Gower St. and All That” 


Sir,—I have no wish to detract from Mr. Wilson Harris's sentimental] 
perambulations in Gower Street. Surely, however, since it wag 
inhabited by the famous men whom he mentions, the street has beeg 
re-numbered, presumably in accordance with the rule of numbering, 
where possible, away from St. Paul's. Millais, for instance, Surely 
painted his earlier pre-Raphaclite works not at No. 83, but in the one 
storey studio which can still be seen projecting at the back of No, 7 
On the other hand I should hate to suggest that the transactions 
of No. 99 had ever been anything but disreputable.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, R. FURNEAUX JorDan, 
Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W.1. 
(Mr. Wilson Harris writes: | took my statement regarding No. 83 from 
a historical work, but there may well have been re-numbering since 
it was published.] 


On and Off the Zebra 


Sir,—* Let’s talk of zebras.” Surely, the point is we've talked toe 
much about zebras and too little about the rest of the road; for the 
trouble is not what occurs on a crossing but what happens off it 
At the moment, the motorist has to be so pre-occupied watching for 
the individual who steps off the pavement into the road anywhere 
(especially about 50 yards short of a crossing) that he has no time te 
concentrate on the zebra itself. 

If in central London it were made compulsory for pedestrians to 
cross by the zebras, and not anywhere else, the much-abused driver 
would be able to give his whole mind to the job and the problem would 
be well on the way to being solved.—Yours faithfully, 

(Rev.) Nevitte D. Git 

30A Vicarage Crescent, S.W.11. 


What Education Costs 


Sir,—If your correspondent, “ Father of Four,” cares to let me know 
the name of the school in question, I will gladly make enquiries, and, 
if the facts are substantiated without any satisfactory explanation, do 
what I can to prevent similar extravagances occurring in the future— 
Yours faithfully, MAGNUS WECHSLER, 
Conservative Leader on L.C.C. Education Committee. 
The County Hall, S.E.1. 


Notes on an Author 

Sirn,—Janus writes that the true métier of the late Hilary St. George 
Saunders was writing popular histories of the war. If this means that the 
co-author of The Seven Sleepers and The Six Proud Walkers was out 
of his element, I advise Janus to acquaint himself with these works 
forthwith. He may then realise that, although the passing of Mr. 
Saunders was a great misfortune, there have been and will be other war 
historians. But if there is another Francis Beeding around he is taking 
his time about introducing himself.—Yours' faithfully, | LaNceLot. 

[Janus writes: I had known Hilary Saunders for more than 30 years, 
and Francis Beeding presented me with more than one of his books] 


The Rewards of Courage 
Six,—In your article The Omens for 1952 appears the sentence: “ But 
in this country courage never fails of its reward.” Although we should 
all like to believe that this is true, 1 greatly fear that it is no more 
than a catch-phrase. 

Between the two wars Lloyd George advocated a policy of large-scale 
public works to “conquer unemployment.” Such a policy was not 
only courageous, but nearly all economists and politicians would now 
agree that it would have been right. Lack of it has left us with a 
legacy of bitterness which is completely understandable, but is costing 
the country dear, and wiil go on doing so. Quite apart from this, the 
country is the poorer by the projects that could have been carried 
out with the surplus labour but were not. 

I am not trying to show that any particular party is to blame, but 
I do say that Lloyd George saw the dangers of the situation, proposed 
a courageous remedy, yet failed to reap any “ reward” whatever.— 
Yours faithfully, H. N. V. TEMPERLEY. 

King's College, Cambridge. 
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»Or° AO ; 
COUNTRY LIFE : 
(eT cise of ‘ . . . , 
8¢ rather OQysTER-CATCHERS are birds of the tide-line, Their “ cleep, cleep” cry 
O he wag is familia: there. When I beard the cry while walking along the lane 
[was puzzled. It came from a garden, but it was the cry of the Sea 
IRVINE, Pie without doubt After a little meck-stretching L saw the great wire 
cage that held him. He toddied about there with twa Chinese pheasants 
for company, but looking a little sad. Above, some dusky homing 
feeons peered down at hint from the chimney-stack. They were free 
je go when they liked, but this poor creature would not hear the sighing 
itimenta] ef the in-running tide. Indeed, it turns out that he has never heard it. 
it wag fis owner found an egg om the shore, brought it home and hatched it 
1a8 beeg yader another “pet.” The cry touches me, none the less. He is a 
nbering, lag way from the sea, amd the man who bred him should put him where 
» Surely fe belongs, bustling along the nrounds of wrack, as spry as any bird that 
the one. feeds there. 
Now? ALLEVIATING LONELINESS 
sactiong The Fishing Cat 
> Youn Three perch L brought from a mountain lake and put in a glass tank | Loneliness may be due to geographical position, 
aman have thriven and become quite tame. They are fed on worms every few f . ; “ 
- days, and if they show ne signs of growing larger they are in good } ill-health or just temperament. When accompanied 
—_ condition. Now they are threatened by another member of our house- 7 
& since F jeld, a black-and-white cat. Twice I have found him fishing for them, | by old age, the result can be pitiable. 
up to the shoulder, groping in the deep water and discovering the 
mystery of refracted light. For the sake of both fish and cat, I have 
to keep my eyes. open. If once he hooked one with h:s claws, I am ; 
afraid the perch’s minutes would be numbered, but if he failed and over- as vari wi teu) 
~ red balanced, the perch might be his undoing. It would not be easy for him The G.B.I. has various ays of relieving 
off it, to get out of the wan. The goldfish pet o my small ae has mah gu or dispelling toneliness. To those who are 
ng for attraction for the cat, but in this case there is less danger of the cat 
where Being crowned -— og rpprnosirtes Poo fish being caught. I can think fond of reading and who cannot make 
me te of no way of curbing his naturat mstincts. ae 
: —_ use of libraries, it sends books and maga- 
ns to The Stream in Spate . 
driver The stream was in spate that runs through the gully in the glen. zimes from its own lending library. To 
would Now the place is quiet once more. The hard. unmuffled noise of the , > , ’ 
flood has died. The water was brown and now it is clear, and it is those who live near a library it gives 
iLL. hard to believe that flood passes so quickly. In the fields there is still RAST n 
much water that the land does not want. It filters slowly through the subscriptions. Wireless sets and gramo- 
drains, and only when it is gone will the soil be fit to take the tractor . 
and the implements of cultivation. No one looks at the same river phones are bought or hired for the 
twice. bhe truth of this is more apparent when one thinks of the an s 
now siream as it was a week back. Now a stranded clump of grass oscillates musically starved. Pen friends are found 
and, in the feebde current, but then every piece of debris from the uplands 
1, do was churned and turned on its way to the sea. A mile below us for those who have out-lived or grown 
said the stream runs into the tide. kt no longer colours the salt water 
for a dozen yards. The two blend as they meet, and the flecks of apart from relatives and friends. A 
2, dead leaves and grass vanish: at once where the gulls are riding with 
e sharp watch for morsels of foed. friendly letter is sent to each every month. 
The Timber Trade Regular visits are paid to them by the 
orge A sort of limber, drawn by a powerful engine, came cautiously down or 
the the hill. It was loaded with. several whole trees from which the branches G.B.I. Visitors who understa nd their 
out had been trimmed. Back there, beyond the treeless skyline, they have ‘ 
rks been working hard putting down Norway spruce and the like to make needs and who take to them the friend- 
Mr. up for the work gomg on closer at hand. The planters are running : " se ; 
war am uneven race with the fellers. even if they put down trees of quick ship of the Society which serves them. 
ing growth. Where the old oaks and elms are going I do not know, 
. but the logging trade thrives, as I can vouch, for a very small load 
ars, cost me six pounds. When I talked to the undertaker in the village 
8.) the other day, he said the timber being used for ceffins (unseasoned Personal serv ice such as this will alwavs be needed, 
elm) was shamefully inferior to that used before the war. Once a ? 
good man went to his last rest im the finest figured oak. but even then ¥ Pree. 7 7 aio . : ae o 
our woods were spared. The oak came from Japan and California. lor material austerity and a bare subsistence can 
jut | forget to ask where the present-day elm comes from. My acquain- - :, : 
bs > aa y I >» > € > 
id lance was busy supervising the delivery of anether “box” as he be more e istfy borne when the mind and the 
re Hex a . : . : c 
| called it. spirit are fed and stimulated with good things. 
le Anemones in Bloom 
. Anemones, St: Brigid variety, bloom on the lower rockery Since 
a ] put im these corms some years ago, they have changed their time 
for blooming. Now they have flowers at Christmas. but I think they r IKee ’ 
survive because a hard frost is almost unknown here, and in the par- GOV ERNESSES 
d titular place in which they are growing they are sheltered. A few 
yards above them primroses are out. 2 BENEVOLENT 
t lan NIALL, 
d — 
’ INSTITUTION 
Postage on this issue: Infand and Overseas, | id.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1!d. . os a / , : 
a 58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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BOOKS OF 


To paa 

Dreach of the Peace 

U.N.O, and War Crimes. By Viscount Maugham, With a 
Postscript Ly Lord Hankey. (John Murray. 12s. 6d.) 


IN the course of its judg:ment the International Military Tribunal 
of Nuremberg cluimed wiat it was applying known and existing 
rules of international law. In December, 1946, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations gave its official sanction to this view. It later 
appointed an [nternational Law Conmimission to formulate, inter alia, 
the Nuremberg principles. ln November, 1950, the Legal Committee 
of the Generai Assembly invited observations of member Govern- 
ments on the proposed draft code of offences against the peace. It is 
in view of this important development, and of the possibility that the 
Nuremberg p.-inc:ples may be perpetuated as authoritative inter- 
national law, that Lord |,iaugim has written this most timely book. 
It will be must unrfortuncte uf this remorseless but studiously 
temnrcraic anatysis goes unheed:-d. 

Lord Maugi'm is prominent among the many English lawyers 
who have aiways regarded wii disquictude the Nuremberg trial 
and its muluplying oftshoots. Of course he has no tenderness what- 
ever for the German butchers, ond writes with the utmost horror of 
their unparali_i.d wiev’tiss ; and of course he recognises the pro- 
priety, and iudeed t).-. necessuy, of trying offenders for crimes against 
the known, pre-exi: ting laws and usages of war. (As he points out, 
all the major defei dunts at i.uremberg could have been convicted 
on tlus count alone.) He has Lttle difficulty, however, in demon- 
struting that “* crimes aguinst pce ” and* crimes against humanity” 
\were never part of iniernation..| law, and that a tribunal consisting 
solely of representit.ves of th: victors had neither the right nor the 
pov.er so to declare them. tic shows too that the combined wisdom 
of a!l the internation..l jurists of the woild has so far failed to define 
a war of aggression, und that the Nuremberg Charter was so framed 
that mere paricipalion in an “* aggressive *’ war, even without 
proved knowkdge of its alleged ** aggressive *’ character, rendered 
at least half the mals of Germany liable to the dzath penalty. 

1. cffeectively Uomusks the attempt to make the whole of Germany’s 
war «! international erume as being in breach of the Kellogg Pact, 
Ste Laat inctrument (already violated at least ten times before the 
Wort Vear) never hid, nor was intended to have, punitive sanctions, 
If tue Nuremberg Charter was based on international law in its new 
cri2s ard in its proecdure, it is odd that it should conflict in some 
major respects with U.N.O.’s own subsequent Declaration of Human 
Rights. Fhe conrusion which surrounds the whole matter is best 
illustrated by the fact that the conquering Powers, in the trials in 
their own zones, interpreted i.eir legal mandates in widely different 
ways ; and we reach somethiiy like a reductio ad absurdum when in 
the American Zon*, under ** Law No. 10 ** (which, unlike our own 
Royal Warrant, auvpt d the Nuremberg principles in full), it took 
the prosecution a your and a half to select 185 defendants from a list 
of a possible 5,000. As Lo:d Maugham drily observes, there was no 
reason, on a Iegic.! application of Nuremberg, why the list should not 
have run to aLout 700,000, 

Lord Maugham does not question the technical /egality of the 
Nuremberg Charter, since (as he holds) a conquering and occupying 
Power, on an unconditional surrender, is ** legally unlimited *’ in 
the law which it chwoses to establish for the vanquished. Equally, 
of course, the leg'sia.ve powcr of the Brit'sh Paerlament is * legally 
unl ited *” in its own country, but we all know that there are many 
things which, on gruunds of policy, justice, wisdom and indeed its 
own survival, it could never conceivably do. It is from this point of 
view that Lord Huuscy add; a trenchant postscript. In view of 
the proposal before the United Nations, it is surely pertinent to 
consider not mercly disputed kgal technicalities but the practical 
and moral effects of this new kind of international justice. 

At Nuremberg, in the Zones, before Contre] Commission Courts, 
in d »mestic tribunals set up in nearly every country in Europe, and 
finally in Japan (with powerful dissent from some of the judges 
themselves), thousands of persons—nobody knows exactly how 
many—have been tried, and the majovity convicted of all sorts of 
Wis crimes. Six years after the war the process still goes on. Does 
anybody really beliew: that miis ** orgy of judicial trial."’ as Lord 
Maugham terms it, 1° kes e tier for stability in the present or peace 
in the future? Is it not riaeve probable that it has set a precedent 
in any future war for an inicrminable subs diary war of retribution, 
with consequences wieci: arc horritle to cont mplate 2? The sword 
in the one hand of jusi.ce is inde d sharpen d. but th* scales in her 
other hard hive iuilen to the ground with a hollow clang. 

C. K. ALLEN. 
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THE WEEK 


Light on Lawrence 


The Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence. 
(Allen & Unwin, 263s.) 


Despite all his wanderings—to Ceylon, Australia, New Mexico— 
D. H. Lawrence remained in character an Englishman. Despite the 
whole serics of novels and sketches through which in the end hg 
seemed to get the influence of his home at Eastwood in Nottingham. 
shire out of his system ; despite even his last passionate judgement 
on what is inexorably becoming known as The Lawrence Country 
—** I] hate the damned place ’’—he remained a Midlander. If somg 
of the comments of those who knew him well are to be believed— 
not all of them were charitable and some were insufferably snobbish 
—he remained a working-class Midlander. For all his pursuit of 
**the dark gods’’ he could never have been what he was, nor have 
written as he wrote, but for the mark left on him by the nonconformist 
Christian upbringing his mother gave him. Every one of these 
ingrained influences must constantly affect every judgement on the 
man and his work. It is not easy even for English critics to catch 
their exact meaning. And Mr. Harry T. Moore is an American, 
What is more, his approach to Lawrence is literary and academic, 
He flies the literary equivalent of the quarantine flag when he says in 
the introduction to his book that it was writton ** in partial fulfilment 
of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy ’’ in an American university, 
Yet there is not the slightest reason to revise Mr. Stephen Spender’s 
comment in the Spectator when the American edition appeared— 
** The most useful, informed, and the least-opinionated book | have 
seen on Lawrence.’’ Most of the books that have becn published 
on Lawrence have only served to retard understanding of his works, 
Mr. Moure, in his practical and methodical American way, has read 
them all and carefully extracted the bits of truth from the mass of 
hysterical outpourings of those who thought they loved, or thought 
they hated, Lawrence the man. He has visited England, spoken to 
people who new Lawrence, read all his writings, analys.d them with 
care, given all the evidence of industry and appreciation that could 
reasonably ave been required by those possessing powers to grant 
a Doctor's di gree—and still managed to write a readable and useful 
book. It is a considerable feat. It is impossible to escape the fuct 
that Lawrence is not an easy subject for an academic study. It is 
all too easy for readers of his works to be so smitten by excitement, 
disgust, disagreement, enthusiasm, admiration, surprise, fear—most of 
the emotens get in somewhere—that purely cerebral judgements are 
pushed imio the backerouad, and visceral judgements, emanations of 
what Lawrence called ** the bloed,’* dominate everything. So 
completely successful was Lawrence in getting both his friends and 
his enenties to fight on the ground which he himsclf chose that even 
now, 22 veurs after his death, it is still possible to wond:r whether 
anyone who avoids ** eng.g:ment ** in the struggle really under- 
stands anvthing about him. Yet Mr. Moore is detached—and Mr, 
Moore undoubtedly understands. His book proves what can be 
done to pin down this provincial Proteus, state his very simple 
Objectives, and classify the very compl:x, sometimes worthless, but 
Often arresiingly beautiful ways in which he tried to express in 
writing an idcal whicia he tricd—and fail.d—to work out in his life. 
WALTER TAPLIN. 


By Harry T, Moore, 


A Review of Reviews 


Classics and Commercials. (W. H. Allen, 


1s.) 
Most of us on this side of the Atlantic regard Mr. Wilson as the 
distinguish’ writer of large books, who first broke upon us with 
Axel’s Castle, and stimulated us mightily, and weightily, with The 
Triple Thinkers and The Wound and the Bow ; we had not thought of 
him as belonging to that party of harniless drudges, the reviewers. 
But here ts a collection of articles and reviews covering ten years, sO 
that Mr. Wilson has been all: to add ** A Literary Chronicle of the 
Forties ** as a sub-title. And to a large extent the sub-title is justi 
fied, fur though the chronicle includes many American names we are 
hardly aware of, if at all, and omits some notable English ones, so 
as to make a someyyhat lopsided picture, yet so many people famous 
or notorious on both sides of the water are mentioned that every 
reader will fecl that a generous amount of what interested him during 
that decade has been included. Provided he has not been interested 
in poetry. which Mr. Wilson, apparently, is not invited to review, 
to the regret of many of us. 
I confess I have not read this volume, and I don’t propose to do 


By Edmund Wilson. 
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so. But before very long | shall by fits and starts, in the odd five 
minutes here and there, in bed, or while the kettle is boiling for tea, 
have read all the reviews once, some of them two or three times, a 
few of them often. I shall have enjoyed his praisings and his damn- 
ings, all presented with sound reasons in a lucid prose, and I shall 
have flitted about over a wide field ranging from Swift to the latest 
American novelist, through Jane Austen, Peacock, Kafka, Joyce, 
Evelyn Waugh, Lloyd C. Douglas (I have yet to discover who he is), 
Octave Mirbeau, William Faulkner and so on. There are about 70 
reviews of various lengths, and | have not yet found one that is not 
worth reading, not only for the information it supplies, but for its 
implications in the realm of art, society and the writing of prose. 

But what has made this a book worthy of recommendation by the 
Book Society is that Mr. Wilson always, or nearly always, when 
criticising a book, introduces some general principle ; he has solved 
the problem of combining reviewing—which has as its main business 
telling the reader what the book is about—with criticism. You need 
not always agree with Mr. Wilson’s findings ; you may, for instance 
(though | do not), think he is rather too Little metaphysical in dealing 
with Kafka; but what you cannot fail to be fascinated by are his 
reasons for the falling-off of various authors. And it is a noteworthy 
symptom of our age how many authors begin with a good book, not 
only of promise but of achievement, and then degenerate into writing 
what Mr. Wilson is too urbane to call ** tosh *’ ! Nor is it only the 
lure of ** best-selling *’ that leads to the doom of some writers. In 
an article A Toast and a Tear for Dorothy Parker (who among other 
things wrote verse) Mr. Wilson begins to analyse a general decay, 
at any rate so far as America is concerncd—the loss of freedom, 
how ** the whole artistic and intellectual world became anxiously 
preoccupied with making sure that their positions were correct in 
relation to the capitalist system and the imminence or non-imminence 
of a social revolution.’’ Before the political blight began to fall, it 
was possible to be recklessly clever, to be personal and direct. .** The 
idea of the death of a society had not yet begun working on people 
to paralyse their response to experience.’ It will be seen that this 
book is more than a collection of ephemeral matter. 

Moreover, Mr. Wilson is always sane in his judgements; he 
refuses to be led away by popular clamour, and is never afraid of 
being on the side of the high-brow where he thinks it necessary. If 
to the regret of some he decries the ‘teccer, he will help to explain 
Joyce, or put Scott Fitzgerald in his right place. He can ambush a 
best-seller, or make interesting observations on Jane Austen, because 
his range of reference is wide. He can pick out the good qualities 
of an author from the bad, and give the Devil his due. No one would 
claim that this is a great book ; it is by the necessities of the case too 
scrappy ; it will not add to the reputation of the author. But it will 
not detract from it, for besides being a readable and informative 
book, constantly evoking a response, it is, as Dr. Johnson said of 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, the work of a man who thinks. 

BoNAMY Dosrée. 


Two Portrait Painters 


Lely. By R. B. Beckett. 
Regency Portrait Painter: 
P.R.A, By Douglas Goldring. 


WHEN I was asked to review this book on‘Lely and also this book on 
Lawrence, | thought I should like to do them together because there 
could not be two painters so very different from each other, and 
these two books are wiitten from entirely different points of view. 
The book on Sir Peter Lely is a good example of the work of a 
modern art historian with a large number of admirable illustrations. 
Nothing is said of Lely as a private individual, and indeed his art is 
so stylised that I for one do not feel very much interested in the man 
behind the picture. All those Hampton Court beauties, so luscious, 
so juicy, so machine-made ! But | was interested to find on page nine 
the curious statement that ** the lights and dark of the dress are 
over-emphasised . . . and the folds are arranged in the pattern of a 
crushed rose, a form of abstract painting.’’ The draperies are indeed 
painted with great virtuosity but do not seem to be in any way 
probable, and the faces of the ladies, at any rate, seem to have prac- 
tically no individuality at all. 

But it is with the hands that Lely painted that one gets the curious 
feeling that they were lifted off the peg. Everybody has exactly the 
same hands, and this mannerism seems to have been inherited from 
Sir Anthony Vandyck. It may seem impertinent that I speak ill of 
the author of those magnificent decorative pictures, but I have always 
been bored with those long white useless effeminate hands that Van- 
dyck popped on to the end of everybody's arms, and there is Lely 
doing the same, only rather more so. These are not the gestures of 


(Routledge. — gos.) 
The Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
(Macdonald. 218.) 


human beings but of actors, of ham actors, of opera singers—and 
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many a stout prima donna would be only too happy to have such 
lovely hands, Though I am very pleased to think that I now 

a copy of Mr. Beckett’s most scholarly book, and obviously all art 
historians and libraries will have to possess it, yet I am afraid that 
in front of a Lely portrait | experience but modified rapture. He did, 
of course, occasionally do quite charming pictures of groups 
of nudes and other people carousing in a landscape, such as the 
portrait of himself and his family, or the ** Nymphs at Dulwich.”* 

The hero of Regency Portrait Painter was himself beautiful and of 
charming manner ; he was as gifted socially as he was gifted as a 
superb portrait painter. Though he had a foolish father, who, not 
content with exploiting his young son, proceed to hinder that son’s 
growing fame by stupidity and vulgarity, though his whole family 
cadged on him, and though he was aware of it, yet it made no differ. 
ence to his naturally generous affection for them. His output as a 
painter was enormous ; and of course some of his pictures were 
unworthy of him; but he produced a larger group of first-rate 
portrait-painting than anybody has done. He earned a prodigious 
fortune, and spent extravagantly on making the finest collection of 
old-master drawings that any human being has ever got together, 
And everybody who met him seems to have liked him except Greville. 

But Regency Portrait Painter is wholly dedicated to describing the 
difficult tangle into which he got with the Siddons family. The great 
tragic actress fil in love with him, and he fell in love with one of her 
daughters, and was succzssfully vamped by the other, who had, 
apparently, a thorougaly bad nature. I read all this with 
enormous interest, and I kept saying to myself: How absolutely 
fantastic that all these troubles did not smash him up nor stop him 
painting. I think it is safe to deduce that painting is a healthy 
employment. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence painted hands more beautifully than any 
other English painter has ever done. I dare say that Sir Joshua 
painted hands well, but his pictures have been so repainted and 
restored that it is difficult to tell what they were like when they left 
the studio. But Lawrence (unlike Lely) painted portraits of people’s 
hands, and the variety and the beauty of the hands is, f think, per- 
haps one of the most delightful qualities of his paintings. At the 
Royal Academy at the moment there is a collection of paintings by 
Lawrence, and the hands you can see in these portraits prove abund- 
antly the point I am trying to make. When I reflect that for so much 
of the time he was painting these hands he was all tied up with the 
Misses Siddons, all | can say is Well ! Well ! 

GERALD KELLY. 


Dostoievsky 


Dostoievsky. By C. M. (Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d.) 


Mr. Woopnouste’s little book is intended as a preliminary guide for 
those who have not yet ventured into the vast and confusing labyrinth 
of Dostoievsky’s writings ; and in the space of one hundred pages he 
has succeeded, in some ways, astonishingly well. ** A shilling life 
will give you all the facts,"” Mr. Auden once wrote; costs have risen 
since then, but Mr. Woodhouse does give us all the facts as economi- 
cally and modestly as seems possible in an inflationary era. The 
miserly and murdered father, the death sentence and reprieve, the 
house of the dead, the two marriages, curiously contrasted, the 
gambling, the amorous intrigue, the triumphant climax—all are 
there, and in presenting them so clearly Mr. Woodhouse deserves the 
gratitude of newcomers to an author in whose work, as Mr. Wood- 
house emphasises, the autobiographical elzment is exceptionally 
strong. 

Mr. Woodhouse completes his biographical sketch with two long 
chapters devoted to analysing and interpreting the significance of 
Dostoievsky’s work ; and here, it must be confessed, one begins to 
have a slight sense of uneasiness. Partly this is because Mr. Wood- 
house’s literary judgements do not win one’s confidence ; for instance, 
a note on Gogoi .** a comic writer of great charm, chiefly famous 
for a rambling, incomplete novel.’’ One cannot help feeling that 
there is something missing here. When Mr. Woodhouse discusses 
the literary influences on Dostoievsky, he rightly mentions Gogol and 
Balzac, but makes no reference to Dickens, who was possibly the 
greatest influence of all. And then, discussing Dostoievsky’s incom- 
petence as a story-teller, he writes that ** Mrs. Constance Garnett 
often had to tidy up his style in translation,’’ rather as if his work 
were some rambling, decrepit mansion which has had the luck to be 
thoroughly spring-cleaned by a respectable English housewife. After 
this one is only slightly surprised to find Dostoievsky praised as an 
unsciéntific predecessor of Professor J. B. Rhine. 

Thus one does not feel inclined to follow Mr. Woodhouse when he 
dismisses practically everything Dostoievsky wrote, except the four 
great novels, as worthless or mediocre ; no transition is quite as 


Woodhouse. 
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abrupt as this, any more than the transition is as abrupt as Mr. 
Woodhouse represents it between the ‘* failure ’’ of Dostoievsky’s 
first 50 years and the *‘ triumph °’ of the last ten. Even a ‘* new and 
perfect wife '’ cannot work quite such miracles as this. Especially, 
given the object of Mr. Woodhouse’s book, one regrets his dismissal 
of A Writer's Diary as mere journalism containing nothing of major 
importance. For it is certainly one of the best sources in which we 
can see in their raw state some of Dostoievsky’s most fundamental 
ideas, like some great diamond mine in which, embedded amongst 
dirt and rock and rubble, lie the strange gems which would bejewel 
the Karamazovs. 
Goronwy REEs. 


The Broad View 


ss 
Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry. By M. C. Bradbrook, 


(Chatto & Windus. 16s.) 


Miss BRADBROOK describes this most engaging work as an ‘* old- 
fashioned Victorian attempt to give a comprehensive account of 
a great subject.’’ Her territory is certainly a broad one in com- 
parison to the limited fields of enquiry tilled by many of the 
specialists whose finding she examines in her discreetly concealed 
notes. For she takes us all the way from the Court poetry of the 
fifteen-eighties to the ** comical-fantastic ** plays of Shakespeare's 
middle period, Love's Labour's Lost, As You Like It and Twelfth 
Night. But her scholarship is old-fashioned only in the sense that 
Dr. Tillyard’s is. Like him she is at pains to use only such stand- 
dards of criticism as might have occurred to an Elizabethan reader 
Or spectator had he possessed a complete knowledge of all that 
was written and thought in his own day. 

She sees the age of Shakespeare as one in which two conceptions 
of life, the static-mediaeval and the fluid-individualistic, over- 
lapped ; and the theme of her book is the inter-action between them. 
This lends particular importance to such a play as A//’s Well, which 
for Dr. Tillyard is an interesting failure but to Miss Bradbrook, 
though rather of its age than for all time, seems a compelling and 
deliberately inconclusive treatment of one of the great topics of 
the age, the question of what constituted true nobility, or of the 
relation of birth to merit. Indeed she sees rather more in the play 
even than this. For in it, as she shows, the moral problem, which 
was a static-mediaeval one, is cut across by a modern and personal 
theme, that of unrequited love. Taken together, her view and Dr. 
Tillyard’s leave the reader anxious to see the play staged or, failing 
that, ready to give it a careful re-reading. 

But it is not only on the neglected plays that Miss Bradbrook 
casts her mild but undistorting beam. On the rejection of Falstaff, 
on the villainy of Shylock, on the relation of the plays to their 
sources or to earlier précis on cognate themes, and on the occurrence 
in them of motifs from the sonnets and the poems, she has a great 
deal to say that is well reasoned and temperate. All her points 
are, moreover, related to her main theme, and she is never tempted 
to employ the standards of some modern psychology or of contem- 
porary economics to problems which—whatever the impact of a 
given Elizabethan drama on a_ twentieth-century audience—can 
never justifiably be discussed in any but Elizabethan terms. 

This book should be read by anyone anxious to see a little 
between the lines of the poems and plays he reads, but nervous 
of the more specialist forms of scholarship, of the’searchlight which 
illumines one spot but throws the surrounding landscape into even 
deeper darkness. It will be very stimulating to young people who 
are reading or intending to read English in the university. 

J. M. COHEN. 


Clare as Autobiographer 


Edited by J. W. Anne Tibble. 


30S.) 


The Prose of John Clare. and 


(Routledge and Kegan Paul 


THE poet is sometimes seen more clearly in informal prose than in 
his poetry. His expression is spontaneous, often unfinished, caught 
midway and uncrystallised by technique ; and, lacking perfection, 
it comes nearer to the real and imperfect man. The Letters of 
Clare, published earlier this year, and his prose, which has just 
appeared, are as important to his growing public as are the Lefters 
of Kect; to every student of the Odes ; indeed, Clare shows a 
Keatsian integrity, the same unselfconscious and unforced originality. 
Though his intellect may be middling, there is no resisting his fresh- 
ness and emotional power. ‘* | have made free with myself,’’ he 
wrote of his Autobiography, ** and exposed my faults and failings 
without a wish to hide them.’’ The faults are not obvious, but, 


throughout this admirable selection of his prose, Clare stands before 
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us. His Autobiography is childlike in its candour, his journal and 
his letters on natural history are unvarnished, and his Journey fro 
Essex shows the poignant directness which remained when he had 
lost his reason. 

Clare’s Autobiography reaches, often, the intensity of a Prose 
poem, and no analysis of his visual and oral memory could explain 
the charm of the ** sizable gudgeon twinkling round the glossy 
pebbles,’’ ‘* the travels of insects where the black beetle mumbled 
along,”’ or the ** wild geese skudding along and making all the letters 
of the alphabet as they flew.’’ Clare's love of nature never cloys 
with luxuriance or disturbs us with literary conceits ; it is direct and 
sincere, and though it lacks philosophy, it is profound. 

Yet some of his most memorable impressions are those of Fleet 
Street, and, revisiting the contributors’ dinners at Taylor's and 
Hessey’s, we delight in his observation of men. He captures their 
appearance and their spirit. His brilliant portrait of Reynolds con- 
firms expectation ; de Quincey slips in unobtrusively, ** a little artless 
simple-seeming body,’’ and Taylor himself presides, suave and 
cautious, and somewhat awesome to a countryman’s eyes. Lamb 
takes snuff from a large bronze-coloured box, ** and then he sharpens 
up his head, throws himself backwards on his chair and stammers 
at a joke or pun with an inward sort of utterance ere he can give 
it speech till his tongue becomes a sort of packman's strop turning 
it over and over till at last it comes out whetted as keen as a 
razor,’’ and he goes, leaving his memory ** like a pleasant ghost 
hanging about his vacant chair.’’ If only Clare had portrayed Keats, 
Brown and Hunt, Hessey and Hood, and the beautiful elusive 
Mrs. Jones ! 

The Journal, given complete and uncorrected, is a strange mis- 
cellany of natural history and records of Clare’s reading and writing, 
and tantalising it is to hear of his correspondence with Elizabeth 
Kent. His nature notes include some personal tales which would 
have inspired Bewick, and about Clare’s dream of his guardian 
angel there is too, a vivid pictorial quality. But the Journey from 
Essex, itself half dreamlike, is the climax of Clare’s prose. It is 
here printed for the first time as exactly as possible as he wrote it 
during his madness, and the charity and insult, hunger and fatigue 
which he knew on his long journey are described without self-pity, 
Clare’s humility and some of his native shrewdness remain until the 
last page ; but, when he is nearly home, a cart approaches him, 
and a woman eagerly asks him to get in. ‘* I refused,’’ he writes, 
** and thought her either drunk or mad but when I was told it was 
my second wife Patty | got in.’* There is no comparison for the 
tragedy. JOANNA RICHARDSON, 


Musician of Romanticism 


Hugo Wolf. By Frank Walker. 


1951 will count as a memorable year for musicology. It has produced, 
amid the customary spate of ephemera, two books which are a con- 
tribution to knowledge and, more important, to our artistic experi- 
ence. Jacques Barzun’s Berlioz does not add anything to our 
already considerable fund of information about Berlioz’s life ; but 
it is unique in that it reviews the facts in a wide historical, social and 
aesthetic perspective, and is therefore able to reinterpret them. 

Berlioz is a rare phenomenon in the nineteenth century in that his 
importance is relatively independent of the details of his career ; at 
least some aspects of his behaviour, superficially interpreted, hinder 
as much as they help our understanding of his almost allegorical 
significance. Hugo Wolf, on the other hand,.is in a much more 
obvious sense the typical artist of romanticism. He went mad ; he 
died young ; he composed in hectic fits of inspiration, his moods 
alternating between exuberance and melancholia ; he was a fanatical 
hater and an egoist .who, like Wagner, was justified by his genius. 
It is therefore true to say of Wolf, as it would not be true of Bach, 
Haydn or Berlioz, that the more we understand the man, the more 
we understand the music. While Mr. Walker was fortunate in having 
access to a quantity of biographical material which was denied to his 
predecessors, we can only congratulate him on his masterly handling 
of it. He makes us livingly aware of the fascination and the power of 
Wolf’s personality; and so he makes credible the enormity of 
Wolf's egoism, his dedication not only of himself, but of his friends 
and even passing acquaintances, to the service of his art. 

Mr. Walker is especially illuminating on the curiously ambivalent 
relationship between Wolf and his father; and on the obsessive, 
almost. hypnotic effect of Wagner on Wolf's creative powers. The 
pathological synthesis of love and hatred in Wolf's attitude to 
Wagner may have prevented him from realising a large-scale work in 
operatic form (though Mr. Walker suggests that the unfinished 
Manuel Venegas may well have proved one of the supreme master- 
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There'll be no turning back — its smooth smoking, 
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The intermediate bonus on claims arising on 
or after lst January 1952 under with-profits 
policies has been raised from 32/- to 34/- 
per cent—proof yet again, in these uncertain 


times, of the strength and resilience of the 
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pieces of the nineteenth century). On the other hand this synthesis 
of opposites was closely connected with the dual impulse from 
which his finest work sprang—a profound Teutonic introspection 
combined with a Mediterranean desire for grace and light. His 
introspective intensity is revealed through the lucidity of his tech- 
nique. The Mediterranean clarity would be little without the pres- 
sure of experience behind it; without the lucidity, however, the 
pressure of experience would have driven him mad without allowing 
him to leave, as his legacy, some of the greatest songs in European 
history. 

While Mr. Walker calls his book a biography, it includes a reason- 
ably detailed commentary on the music, dealing with Wolf’s creations 
in chronological sequence at the appropriate point in the story of 
his life. These commentaries are sympathetic and sensitive, and 
where they are critical are based on knowledge and good sense, so 
that one can find them helpful even if one doesn't agree with them. 
I cannot but think it a pity, however, that Mr. Walker does not, in 
this definitive volume, attempt a comprehensive survey of Wolf’s 
style and achievement. Especially now that Ernest Newman’s 
classical study is no longer obtainable, it would have been of great 
value to have a thorough account of Wolf's musical treatment of 
language, in some ways intuitively so much closer to that of Bach 
than to that of his master Wagner ; of his use of his poets as** masks” 
or personae revealing different facets of his character ; of the essence 
of his melody, harmony and structure. 

We know that he owed this, that and the other to Schubert, 
Schumann, Loewe, Wagner ; we need to know also what makes a 
song by Wolf inimitable. On all these topics Mr. Walker has wise 
and important things to say by the way ; but their impact is weak- 
ened because they are not the book’s core and centre. After all, 
even a composer such as Wolf, who lends himself so readily to the 
biographical approach, interests us as a man because of the music 
he wrote. 

It is graceless to carp when one is offered so much of value. Let 
us merely say that this fine book still leaves room for a study of the 
nature and significance of Wolf’s idiom as a song writer ; and that 
Mr. Walker is the man to write it. WILFRID MELLERS. 


Greenshanks Close to 


The Greenshank. 
New 


(Collins. 


By Desmond Nethersole-1 hompson. 


Naturalist Series. 19s.) 


It is a brutal shame on the author (and on a greenshank) to have 
clothed this book in a vulgar jacket produced apparently by a pair 
of schoolchildren who have never seen the bird and never learnt to 
draw. Buy the book, burn the jacket, and look inside first at the 
illustrations ; they are absolutely first class. My pick are Plates I, X, 
XV, Coloured Plate 4, and XXII, but I took a long time making up 
my mind. There is one bad omission ; everyone who reads the book 
will want to see a portrait of the author and his wife. 

This book is not merely a first-rate account of what has always 
seemed to me the best-looking of all our waders; it is a detailed 
record of individual greenshanks ; and birds, as the author recognises 
to the full, are just as individual as human beings. That has always 
been—to me at least—half the fun of the business. 

The reader of the book will grow very fond of George, and his 
wives Fanny and Elizabeth, of Gloria, of Myrtle and all the rest of 
them, also of their individually coloured eggs and delightful chicks ; 
and of the grand wild country in which they lay their eggs and rear 
their families. 

A few quotations will show the author’s intimacy with his subject. 

** Special nests have been watched for entire days during different 
phases of incubation ; this precise information has been balanced 
against more casual knowledge of brooding-routine gained during 
nest-hunting. The pairs are remarkably variable. Most cocks take 
a full share (in incubating the eggs), but a few—probably strongly 
sexed birds—do little. George, of the famous trio, was never knowa 
to sit on eggs laid by either hen.’’ 

** | have seen the extraordinary ‘ nest-kiss ° of the greenshanks— 
the incoming bird fondling his hen’s bill—and I have watched the 
relieved bird slowly stretch herself and walk a few yards, jerking little 
stalks over her left shoulder. But those are the great moments—the 
triumphs of ages of waiting.”’ 

I like, too, the description of the egg-hunting Highland chief at 
the end of a successful day of plunder. 

‘* Then the old chief, arrayed in the hunting tartan of his clan, 
and with his eagle-feathered bonnet cocked on the side of his head, 

bowled and jolted in a coachman-driven dogcart along the track 
nearest to the nest. In the evening, inspired by natural bonhomie, 
ar something better, he is said to have rolled priceless clutches of 
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eggs all over his billiards table, while his personal piper, like a punch. 
drunk blackcock, strutted round the room to the tune of ‘ The Cock 
of the North.’ ’’ 
I have met the greenshanks on their nesting grounds in Scotland : 
I hear and see them every year on their way north through Horsey, 
and I used to listen to them day after day piping their merry way 
south in September down the lake of Geneva. Moreover J have 
a special reason to love a greenshank for one of my major accom. 
plishments is ability to whistle him up. Wherefore my very special 
thanks and congratulations to both the Nethersole-Thompsons, 
Just to live up to the character of a critical reviewer may I ask 
whether someone else popped in ** /imocoline diet ’’ and ** nialfugoug 
ground nesting birds’? ? And red-deer hinds produce calves not 
** fawns.’” ** Fawns ”’ are the produce of roe and fallow does. That 
has always been so, but nobody knows why. ANTHONY Buxton, 


Humour 
Week-end Wodehouse. (Herbert Jenkins. 12s. 6d.) 
Happy Yesterdays. By Major C. S. Jarvis. (john Murray. ros, 6d.) 
My Ten Years in a Quandary. By Robert Benchley, (Dobson, 


9s. 6d.) 
Family Reunion. By Ogden Nash, 8s. 6d.) 
Back to the Slaughterhouse. (Macdonald. és.) 


THAT Mr. Wodehouse is—or do we say ‘** was ’’ ?—a master of his 
craft | was not at all sure until Week-end Wodehouse came my way, 
As a schoolboy—with shame | admit it—I could not enjoy him, 
The energy and heartiness of the man jarred with me. Most Sundays 
in those days I had to listen to a preacher who split infinitives, and, 
saint though he was, I hated him. I found as insufferable those who 
called me or anyone within earshot ‘* Old Horse,’’ ** Old Bean ’’ 
and ** Laddie,’’ and I couldn't understand how Jeeves put up with 
it for so long. Tolerance brings its own reward. I have learned 
how an infinitive can be enjoyable split, and I have discovered one 
horse that never grows old. 

Mr. Wodehouse has created immortal characters out of a set of 
amiable parasites through much more than unquenchable vitality, 
He shares with most great novelists the difficult art of constructing 
the promising situation and the classic plot: I have found none of 
the longer extracts from this well-chosen anthology which do not 
bear witness to this, and | recommend Ukridge’s Accident Syndicate 
as possibly the most beautiful of all. He is also the master of the 
right word, the telling phrase and the vivid simile. There is some- 
thing, perhaps, very puerile about the phrase, ** a covey of mildewed 
females,’’ for instance. But it opens up hitherto unimaginable 
vistas. When Ukridge utters a ** hollow mirthless laugh—a dreadful 
sound like the last gargle of a dying moose *’—one doesn’t know 
whom to sympathise with the more, the mirthless laugh or the 
gargling moose. | feel the same dual allegiance in the case of the 
man whose words ** boomed through the air as if he had been a 
costermonger calling attention to his brussels-sprouts.’’ My only 
criticism of this book is that, if it is intended to be used at week- 
ends, and probably in bed, the long extracts are too long for the 
millions whose ocular and risible faculties cave in after seven minutes, 
As for the ‘‘ shorts ’’ and Kerr’s illustrations—to quote Lord 
Bromborough in the act of sniffing kedgeree : ** Capital, capital !”’ 

Major Jarvis is an old soldier with many good stories and a wide 
range of interests. Happy Yesterdays, like all his books, could hardly 
fail to be worth reading. But, whether it is the juxtapositior of 
Wodehouse or an unreasonable pedantry that bedevilled me, | now 
accuse its author of an accursed style. To quote George Orwell on 
what he calls ** the inflated style;’’ ‘* his words, like cavalry horses 
answering the bugle, group themselves automatically into the familiar 
dreary pattern.’’ He must find it, for instance, ** not unreasonable 
to suppose *’; ‘‘ another improvement is instigated to a certain 
extent ’’; he ‘* effectually terminates,’ he heaves sighs of relief, 
nothing will induce him, he finds robberies barefaced, crops bountiful. 
But I repeat : the book is worth reading. 

I am most surprised that My Ten Years In A Quandary has not 
been published in England before. It was first published in 1936, 
acclaimed almost at once as Robert Benchley’s best and very soon 
as a classic of American humour. It is the humour of the middle 
aged fuddy-duddy, the Woof-Woof-or-Who-Killed-Richard-Wagner 
school. It generates the painful but relaxed sort of laugh, emerging 
from low in the diaphragm. In this book there are about 75 very 
short pieces on subjects ranging from owls, through child-holding, 
hiccough cures to Mozart (Arthur). He can argue as pungently that 
bass-singing is dangerous as that good health is pointless if you have 
to work. My favourite paragraph (from Do We Sleep Enough ?): 
** But even eight hours’ sleep do not do any good if they are spent 
wondering what it is that is lying across the foot of the bed just over 
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your ankles. Unfortunately I am without a dog at present, so there 
is no way for me to explain to myself what it is that lies across my 
ankles just after 1 get to sleep. All that | can do is hope that it is 
someone that | know.’’ 

It is a sobering thought that if Ogden Nash's verse were not so 
funny, he would almost certa ‘n'y have reached the Third Programme 
level of poctic respectability several years ago. There isn’t room in 
this short notice to analyse his unsurpassed technique as a rhymer, 
his many sorts of wit, his sometimes profound and always pithily 
expressed wisdom, and his considerable lyric gifts. If this hasn't 
already been done, it ought to have been. Family Reunion is a col- 
lection of about 150 verses about the family written during the last 
twenty years. Most of them have been in other collections and even 
more, | think, in the New Yorker. He only fails with children when 
he writes for them, but when he begins : 


** May I join you in the doghouse, Rover ? 
I wish to retire till the party’s over,*’ 


he’s in his own inimitatle (plenty try) métier and doesn’t put a foot 
wrong. Of all poets Mr. Nash is the least quotable in brief, because 
much of his best work relies fur its effect on the very long line for 
the measured period and the well-timed ** tonic ’’ rhyme, and many 
of his shorter pieces are fincly calculated build-ups for the tail-twist. 
But Nash-devetces will Lie to huow that his masterpiece which 
Logins ; 
"= In far Tibet 

There live a lar %, 

He got no porpa, 

Got no momi..a, 


** He got no wife, 
He got no chillun, 
Got no use 

° 


For penicillun wee 


is included here, as well as the brilliant little hate-ode: ‘* To A 
Small Boy Standing On My Shoes While | Am Wearing Them.’’ 
Family Reunion is the perfect present for a discerning family official. 

Ronald Searle’s Back to the Slaughterhouse, a new collection of 
drawings, is as good as his other collections, when he sticks to girls 
of St. Trinian’s and that charming ilk. Here he is unique. In the 
Osbert Lancaster ficld Osbert Lancaster has yet to meet his Waterloo. 


JOHN USBORNE. 


. . 
Fiction 

The Devil in Velvet. By | Dickson Carr. (Hamish Hamilton. 

12s. 6c.) 
The Passing Day. By Guy Rawlence. (Constable. 10s. 6d.) 
Pearl Wedding. By Stephen McKenna. (Hutchinson, 1s.) 
Hands to Dance. By Charles Causley. (Carroll & Nicholson. 

10s. 6d.) 


What Dreams May Come. By Cynthia Asquith. (James Barrie. 
108. 6d.) 

1 TAKE Off my hat to Mr. John Dickson Carr. He has broken new 

ground and written a brilliantly imagined historical novel, in which 
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the detective writer's need to entertain and to plot tightly has blended 
with the historian’s grasp of detail. Nicholas Fenton, a Cambrid 
professor of history, becomes obsessed with the puzzle of a murder 
committed in 1675. A manuscript indicates that the victim died of 
slow poisoning, but three pages which probably revealed the 
murderer’s name have been torn out. Suppose that in some wa 
Nicholas could get back to 1675, might he not only solve the mystery 
but prevent the murder? Could a man thus translated change 
history ? 

There is a traditional way of getting back, and Nicholas js ready 
to risk his soul. He discusses the project with his friend Mary 
who encourages him : : 


sé 


You are the only historian with sufficient knowledge of minutiae 
to do it. Carry yourself cleverly, espccially as regaids phraseology 
and none will suspect you.”’ > 

In 1675 lived a namesake of Nicholas, a rakehell baronet of 
26. The soul of the historian, with his 57 years of wordly wisdom, 
takes its habitation in the body of the Kestoration biade. This 
formidable cunceit Mr. Dickson Carr works out with inuncase skill 
and a movement that never fails. | will tell no more of the story, 
since suspense is vital to it: but it is close-packed, taut, und con. 
vincing, and Mary (did her own phrassoivgy hint n ?) has made the 
journey too. Now and then the studznt’s temptation to ply us 
with too much detail gets the better of Mr. Dickson Carr, and there 
is dialogue uddressed to the reader rather than the characters. Lam 
not sure vf tic exact réle played by the devil, and niusi p. otest at the 
perfunctory dismissal of pvor Lydia on the last page as ** a romantic 
ideal which would soon have palled.’” But 1 was held al! the ume 
by a story of uncommon quality, and | echo thankfully, trom the 
author's notes at the end, ** The first duty of any novelist, a duty so 
often forgoticn nowadays, is to tell a sto.y.”” This duty Mr. Dickson 
Carr most thoroughly ‘discharges. 


Mr. Guy Rawlence tells at an even, comfortable pace an even, 
comfortable story of a day in a cathedral city, the med +I for which his 
readers will easily recognise. He uses discreetly and with kindly 
Observation the formula of the handful of typ.cal innabitants, and 
gives us satisfying glimpses of their Lives. The writing is fastidious, 
the viewpoint upper middle class, the ph.losophy doiminated by the 
soaring cathedral spire. .Mr. Rawlence chooses his people fairly, 
and the result is a mellow, pleasant, and warm-hearted book. One 
episode he might have spared us, that of Miss Gablz and her Cousin 
Tom, not only because it is trite and sentimental, but because one 
sees it coming from the moment that the ne’er-do-well! is mentione 
This however is a small blemish on a book which will make many 
people respect—and like—its author. 


Pearl Wedding has defeated the blurb writer, who is reduced to 
calling the he: o’s wife“ vibrant, dominating, yet somzhow vapourish” 
and babbiing of the ** immense colour, warmth and vitality ** of ** a 
captivating, nostalgic and aliugether monumental family saga.” Let 
us Come to his rescue, and the bouk’s, by saying that Mr. McKenna 
has gone back to the period he knows best, and, using it as the centre, 
has spann -d some 50 years in a novel where country houses, theatres, 
and exy ensive schools are never far away. There are a great many 
characters, a great many references to national events, and a pro- 
digious number of words in italics. Beneath the mannerisms are 
a solid story, a practised o»servation, and a humane judgement; 
but the mannerisms are strong, and | have some sympithy for the 
blurb-writer’s despairing makeshift. 

Mr. Charles Causley is a born writer with a good eye, a superb 
ear, and an admirable sense of pace. He has the makings of 2 first- 
class shori-story writer ; but most of his work is at present disfigured 
by a predilection for trick endings. It is as if a singer who had held 
our delighted attention throughout his aria should suddenly stand 
on his head. Mr. Causley’s stories are far too good to need any 
such apologetic flourish, which fatally distracts our attention to the 
teller when we should surrender to the tale. Self-consciousness 1s 
probably the cause : witness such sentences as ** H2 had a mouth 
like a play by John Webster *“ and ** Archie’s face was a study : that 
C sharp one of Chopin with notes like a barbed wire fence.’ And— 
please, Mr. Causley—does the title of-the fourteenth story play fair 
with the reader ? 

Lady Cynthia Asquith’s stories have almost all the litefary virtues 
except pace. They are memorable, the writing is subtle and dis 
tinguished, the atmosphere delicately realised, but almost all are too 
long and move too slowly. ‘* The Playfellow *’ makes one of its 
two points five times over, and it is no accident that the best story @ 
the book, ** The Follower,’’ is the shortest. The last, and most 
beautiful, is the only one that really justifies its length. 


L. A. G. STRONG. 
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Across 17. Telling a tale that goes wrong in the 
_ ring (8.) 
1. Pree and easy girl of opera. (8.) 19.. Naturally the young hound has an im- 
§& The greatest of the prophets (6.) mature bark 7.) 
9. One of the fruits of victory (8.) 20. Bad. and full of ciphers? (7.) 
1%. On the roof he possib‘y alters (6.) 21. Musical garment (6.) ; 
i2 61 agree, it's her new make-up (6.) 22. Position as a matter of course (6.) 
DB. He cuts a sorry figure 8.) 25. Promenade that is half another. (4.) 
i. It might look more attractive with 
T ‘4. 8.) 
18. ction of rationed food. (12.) . 
D. A quiet spell in Tring. (8.) Solution to 
4. His re ection seems to have been Cc d N 6 
(3. 3 swor NO. 
%. rets his decree back (6) rosswo 57 
21. imbering still. 8.) 
2». (6.) 
) nereasing W some edge. 
Down 
1. Th art of the r should be full 
up ) 
2. More e with rope. (6 
» “RR opinion, sir at t? is 
érunk ! Jickens) 7.) 
4 It was always apparent in the bowling 
of Pa vice ’ 
e The inspiration of Robinson C € 
7. I printed differently 8.) 
8. I keep her from the cat t en. 
a) 
ll. Concerning moch paper ’ 
M4. My Pat goes diszuised t New Y« 
i$ It's no fine for the Northerner. (4. 4.) 





Solution on January 18 
The winner of Crossword No, 657 is: Mrs. Greene, Incents, Crow- 
borough, Sussex. 


Life-boat men volunteer their 
lives... you can volunteer 
a contribution. ... 


Help them to carry on 
this voluntary work of 
saving lives by sending a 
contribution however 
small. 









ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.| 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B.. C.V.O., V.0., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


AT the opening of a new year the pattern of 
markets is much as has been widely ex- 
pected. Gilt-edged stocks are finding it 
hard to stand up to desultory selling, 
industrial equities are drifting rather aim- 
lessly, and buying interest, both of the 
investment and speculative kind, is highly 
selective. So far it has been concentrated on 
tramp shipping shares—I regard this as a 
dangerous movement—and on foreign bonds 
and various deferred overseas securities 
with recovery chances. While I do not take 
a pessimistic view of the medium-term 
outlook for sound industries, the scope for 
improvement before the Budget must be 
quite limited. A policy of partial liquidity 
seems to me appropriate in present uncertain 
conditions. 


Bank Dividend Prospects 


First among the banks to announce its 
profit and dividend for 1951, Martins shows 
only small changes. The published profit of 
£725,107 compares with £732,895 in 1950, 
and for the thirteenth successive year the 
shareholders get a dividend of 15 per cent. 
Although there are bound to be some 
variations in the pattern of banking profits 
I think one is safe in assuming that these 
Martins figures will prove fairly typical. 
Last year the banks had the advantage of 
the use of a larger volume of deposit re- 
sources and of a sharp expansion in advances, 
being the most remunerative outlet for 
banking funds. Gross earnings must there- 
fore have shown a satisfactory improvement, 
especially as there was an increase in the 
banks’ activities in the overseas field. 
Unfortunately, two adverse factors need to 
be taken into account in assessing the 
prospects for dividends. One is the steady 
rise in costs, which continued last year and 
has not yet been halted. The other is the 
effect of the recent sharp fall in gilt-edged 
prices in compelling the banks to diaw on 
their inner reserves to cover the depreciation 
on their large gilt-edged holdings. I feel 
that if this problem had not arisen the share- 
holders of some of the banks might have 
received a modest increase in dividend for 
1951. As things are, the bank directors, 
who are nothing if not cautious, will almost 
certainly adopt a policy of no change. 


How ardsgate Trust 


Shareholders in the Howardsgate Trust, 
the offshoot of the old Welwyn Garden City 
Company, will find some encouragement in 
the latest accounts covering the year ended 
September Ist, 1951. Among the satis- 
factory features of the report is the dis- 
closure by the company’s chairman, Sir 
Theodore Chambers, that the company’s 
claim under the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act in respect of depreciation of land 
values is coming out quite well. This claim, 
which was taken over by the Trust from 
Welwyn Garden City, the former parent 
company, is carried in the Trust’s balance- 
sheet at £500,200. The chairman now dis- 
closes that agreement has been reached with 


the’ Valuation Department of the Inland 
Revenue on a figure of £345,185 for the 
** near-ripe *’ claim. It is expected that 
this sum will be settled by the compensation 
payment in full at the end ef June, 1953, 
together with five years’ accumulated inter- 
est, which less Income-tax, will mean an 
additional £16,375. This gives a total of 
£361,560 as the calculated present value of 
this part of the total claim. Excluding the 
interest, this settlement leaves the balance of 
the claim in the company’s books at only 
£155,015, whereas further general claims 
amounting to £321,460 have already been 
agreed. As Sir Theodore points out, 
‘** having regard to the basis of valuation 
and to the fact that the company has un- 
doubtedly suffered the full loss of this 
amount, the whole of this additional sum 
should, in justice, be settled by the award of 
the appropriate compensation in full.’’ It 
appears, therefore, to be a strong prob- 
ability that the £500,200 book figure for the 
Trust’s total claim will be covered by an 
ample margin in due course. Meantime, 
the group’s earnings reflecting the board’s 
expansion policy have expanded from 
£93,055 for the preceding period of seven- 
teen months to £122,427, and the dividend 
has been increased from 5 to 54 per cent. 
Against this must be set the chairman’s 
statement that, although the various sub- 
sidiaries have continued to develop satis- 
factorily, trading conditions have become 
progressively less buoyant. It will also be 
noticed that the consolidated balance-sheet 
reveals bank overdrafts of £409,827, against 
£13,160, which suggests the possibility of a 
funding operation in the fairly near future. 
Howardsgate £1 Ordinaries, which have 
been up to 19s. 9d., are now quoted in the 
market around 16s. 6d., yielding 6}? per cent. 
They look to me to be reasonably valued 
in present conditions. 


Shell Attractions 


City expectations of the board of the 
** Shell ’’ Transport and Trading Company 
are usually pitched on the high side. This 
week there were optimistic forecasts that 
Shell’s interim dividend, which a year ago 
was doubled from 24 per cent. tax free to 
5 per cent. tax free, would again be increased. 
In the event the payment is merely being 
maintained, which in my view should satisfy 
all reasonable hopes. While there can be 
no doubt that the Shell group has had 
another good year, which should lift the 
1951 profits to a new record, it seems to me 
that the board is fully justified in postponing 
any decision to raise the total dividend until 
the final payment is due in May. For 1950 
the 5 per cent. interim was followed by a 
final payment of 74 per cent., which brought 
up the total to 124 per cent. tax free. Even 
if there is no~increase for 1951, Shell £1 
Ordinary units, which have fallen back a 
little during the past few days, would still 
be good value for money at 95s., yielding 
approximately 5 per cent. As I think the 
chances of an increased final in May are 
quite good, | also regard Shell as a sound 
holding and as offering some scope for 
capital appreciation in 1952, 


1952 


Stores Deal Off 


It is a striking commentary on current 
market conditions that the announcement 
by Great Universal Stores that Mr. Isaac 
Wolfson’s projected expansion plans jn 
America have been held up by the Bank of 
England has led to a firmer price in the 
company’s 5s. Ordinary shares. The 
obvious explanation is that, if the proposed 
purchase of a chain of stores in America 
had gone through, the company would have 
been compelled to raise new money in ster- 
ling on this side. With the market in its 
present state even a hint of a new share issue 
is sufficient to depress quotations. From 
the official statement it is plain that the 
Bank of England is taking a strict view of 
dollar investments by British companies, 
as it is clearly entitled to do at a time when 
Britain’s dollar shortage has again become 
acute. For the present, therefore, apart 
from expansion plans in Canada, Mr. 
Wolfson’s Great Universal Stores must be 
content to pursue a policy of consolidation, 
With the retail trade showing some signs of 
falling off and certainly of becoming more 
competitive, to say nothing of the possible 
restrictions in the field of hire-purchase, a 
policy of consolidation will seem to most 
people more appropriate than further bold 
expansion. At 27s. Great Universal Stores 
5s. Ordinaries are yielding 74 per cent. on 
the 40 per cent. dividend, which is covered 
by a large margin of earnings. In current 
conditions the yield is not too high. 





COMPANY MEETING 


RIM (MALACCA) RUBBER 





MR. E. G. ESTALL ON CONDITIONS 


Tue forty-first annual general meeting of Rim 
(Malacca) Rubber Estates, Ltd., was held in 
London on December 3lst, Mr. E. G. Estall 
(chairman) presiding. 

The chairman jn the course of his speech 
said that the crop from both estates amounted 
to 2,202,800 lb. which considering the diffi- 
culties was a good result. It was 187,200 lb. 
below the estimate and 283,200 Ib. less than 
the crop for the previous year. 

The selling price of all grades averaged 
approximately 2s. 10d. per Ib. nett or double 
that of the previous year. Against this estate 
expenditure was 14.20d. as compared with 8d. 
the previous year. 

Since the re-occupation of the estates a 
total of 521 acres had been replanted, and 
112 acres planted as an addition. 

Due to vigilance of the managers and staff 
damage to the property had been averted, but 
there had been several minor clashes with 
groups of bandits. The visit of Mr. Oliver 
Lyttleton to Malaya had focused public atten- 
tion on the seriousness of the situation. It was 
to be hoped that the result of his meetings in 
Malaya would enable steps to be planned to 
bring about a return to peaceful conditions 
there. Mr. Lyttleton had however, warned 
that the situation might well become worse 
before it was better. 

Forward sales over 1952 at prices ranging 
from 36d. to 4Ild. per Ib. had been made 
covering approximately one-seventh of the 
expected crop. Sales from July Ist last to-date 
of all grades amounted to 469,868 |b. at aa 
average price of 31.44d. per Ib. gross. 

The report was unanimously adopted and 
the proposed final dividend of 10 per cent, 
making 40 per cent., was approved. 
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